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The Irrepressible Issues Of The 60s 


A MORAL CRISIS 
By ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., Professor of Law, Columbia University, New York City 


Address delivered to the Opening General Session of the Fifteenth National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Education, Chicago, March 6, 1960 


DUCATORS and teachers are today facing a severe 
trial. They are no longer accorded the protection of an 
ivory tower. Results are expected from them. If, in 

the next few years, the United States encounters trouble or 
disaster, at home or abroad, educators are likely to be held 
partly, perhaps even primarily, responsible. 

Quite plainly, we are approaching the end of an era. In 
the savage, implacable world drawing nearer to America 
every hour, new demands are made on our human resources. 
The added freight alone of a population which will increase 
by one hundred millions or so in the next generation, would 
give strain enough. We shall also be under bitter attack from 
other civilizations. Briefly, we have a single choice: renais- 
sance or regression. The first means triumph, and the attain- 
ment of a splendid, new plateau. The other means defeat, with 
unknown consequences. A perilous share of the burden in 
making the choice and achieving the renaissance rests on the 
institutions of higher education. 

College presidents and classroom professors are not used to 
being treated like politicians. Insensibly almost, they have 
moved from staff headquarters to the firing line. They are 
likely to occupy that position for a good while. So we had 
best get used to it, understand what is wanted of us, take 
inventory of our own resources, and prepare to meet some 
very precise demands. 

My belief is that the United States will have reverses, pos- 
sibly serious ones, in the next few years. In part these will be 
ascribed to the failures of the government. Secondarily, it will 
be charged, that the universities of the country, as its intel- 
lectual general staff, failed to prepare the country to take the 
necessary preventive measures. But at the same time, uni- 
versities will be expected to supply the ideas, the analysis, the 
measures and even the men to meet any current emergency in 


almost any field. 

Specifically, I think: 

First. Within the next two or three years there will be an 
economic recession. I cannot forecast its proportion. It could 
come as soon as late summer 1960. It seems certain before, 
say, mid-1963. 

Second. In foreign affairs there will be turbulence. This 
could come any time. The Summit Conference this spring 
will not be a love-feast. It may well prove the most dangerous 
crisis since World War II. As one result the United States 
will be compelled either to lead or to follow in a reconstruc- 
tion of the world economic system, or at any rate of a big 
regional economic system. 

Third. Either separately or in connection with both these 
events, there will be an American moral crisis. Included in it 
will be a demand that Americans generally stop their self- 
indulgence, develop a far higher degree of personal con- 
scientiousness, accept great engagements toward common effort 
looking towards a better civilization both here and in other 
parts of the earth. There will be insistence on a new era of 
intense personal responsibility, resting on every man, woman 
and child, in every expression of life. 

It is not possible to suggest the particular incidents which 
will spark any of these crises. Conditions are such that any 
of a number of things might happen, triggering an explosion 
in national life or international affairs. A tiny local incident 
illustrates. We have just rediscovered the old institution of 
private bribery now known as “payola.” This has already 
crystallized a general question: How honest—or how crooked 
— is our system of mass communication? Have our advertising 
media become a moral menace? Where and why did the 
motivations go wrong? Is there a connection between cheating 
in school, misreporting on income tax returns and corruption 
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in commercial and public life? Inevitably it will be asked, 
where have parents, teachers, professors, schools and colleges 
been all this time? None of this is fanciful, and you all know 
it. The Association of Higher Education is meeting some of 
these questions now. 

A second, more striking evil may shortly come up. This is 
the notion, now tolerated in some quarters, of commercially 
“planned” or “designed” obsolescence. This means manufac- 
turing machines, appliances, cars or other products so designed 
that after a limited length of time they will go to pieces, 
wear out, become obsolete, or otherwise unusable. Obsoles- 
cence can be hastened by other methods, for example, market- 
ing propaganda, or failure to provide maintenance service. 
The purpose, of course, is to force consumers to buy the 
product oftener than necessary, each time, of course, at a 
profit to the manufacturer. At best the result is organized 
waste. At worst it falls uncomfortably close to sabotage or 
cheating. The resulting moral reproach easily becomes applied 
to innocent as well as guilty corporations and business or- 
ganizations whose operations are the country’s supply line. 
The results could be profound. The profit motive is a useful 
economic incentive toward getting things done. But if this 
sort of thing can be included in the commercial value system, 
the danger is obvious. The question will arise, where were the 
men trained who accepted this perversion of values? 

Simultaneously, there has recently been a sudden discovery 
that a number of countries are doing a better job of education 
than seems to be true here. In some cases, other systems pro- 
duced better quality of top brains in research and administra- 
tion. In other cases, greater quantity in technical training was 
achieved. 

At the top of the scale, it is apparent we are not training 
enough scientists. In technical fields, we are not training 
enough engineers. Despite severe limitation of medical educa- 
tion and the high standing accorded it, the number of students 
seeking to enter medical schools is beginning to drop off, 
although we need more doctors. It so happens that in these, 
and other fields, students have to be willing to do hard, dis- 
ciplined and exact work. Somehow they have been diverted. 
Education and training, or ai least its rewards, it was thought, 
could be effortlessly acquired, without the grueling labor in- 
volved in mastering any subject, or the dedication needed to 
push out into new ground. We are discovering that America 
is entering a period of great national stress and of unlimited 
international rivalry, without adequate resources of trained 
and responsible men at all levels. That discovery has already 
led to an uproar, directed at educational institutions all the 
way from top to bottom. It has not died down. 

Each successive realization that the quality of American 
life and American intellectual effort must be far tougher, far 
better disciplined and far more productive will bring more 
criticism of our educational system, from parents to graduate 
faculties. The only question is how long it must last before 
something really gets done. At the moment, we are still lis- 
tening to the old siren songs. Possibly we can find a cheap and 
easy way out by television teaching. Perhaps shifting ad- 
ministrative patterns will be enough. Possibly raising teachers’ 
salaries all along the line will change the picture. Maybe 
personal purpose can be instilled by mass media, and paid for 
by complaisant advertisers. And so forth. Everyone knows the 
list of panaceas, from capsule textbooks (sold at a profit) to 
high-minded basketball teams, or adult education in painless 
installments. Devices run all the way from true-false examina- 
tions marked by clerks to centralized psychological testing. 

I am not attacking any of these things as such. Probably 
some can learn something by television. Perhaps true-false 
testing can contribute something to evaluation of a student's 
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character and work. I like sports, though I regret that only a 
tiny fraction of students get a chance to engage in them. But 
none of this can possibly do much toward development of 
individual character, dedicated to putting something into our 
civilization, and not merely toward getting the most out of 
it. Nor will it replace the limitless influence of parents and 
teachers who devote their efforts to the personal development 
of their children and students. Machines and mechanics do 
not make values. Honor and truth are not products of aptitude 
adjustment. Purpose cannot be inspired by IBM machines. 
Love and devotion are not synthetic forms of address: they 
are lambenc flames. The aggregate of all the results will be 
the nation that is America, entrusted in its youth to teachers 
and scholars whom we must serve. But of this comes national 
purpose, and international success or failure in the greatest 
era history has yet recorded. What this shall be, and how 
produced, is the crucial problem in every walk of life. 

The issues we have to meet in the next few years all arise, 
I think, out of this central problem. Let us confront it, square- 
ly, without fear and without favor. It splits into several 
divisions. The first is far and away the greatest and deepest 
for it is essentially philosophical. The second is social, and 
fixes the direction of current politics. The third raises prob- 
lems of technique and organization—the level at which most 
of us have to work. 

In the first and deepest issue, universities and American 
intellectuals have, I am clear, been running away from the 
greatest and most constant of all huraan issues. This is, quite 
simply, whether life has an enduring significance, or whether 
it is an anarchy of chance, meaning nothing. Properly, this 
should have been the concern of the Departments of Philoso- 
phy in our universities. Yet so far as I recall, the last great study 
of eternal values in the United States was published by Hugo 
Muensterberg of Harvard—who died in 1916. Nor have his- 
torians and social scientists filled the gap, though some of them 
have tackled fragments of it. England’s Toynbee has had the 
courage to make the attempt to make a philosophy of history, 
whether one agrees with it or not. Sociologists describe—and 
commonly let it go at that. Economists set out the result of 
human wants. None of these have dealt with the primary 
question of values. 

As a student of the American business and financial ma- 
chine, I know that without an accepted system of values as 
base the economic system simply cannot be sound. We can 
play as our statisticians must do, that production of plastic 
balloons is no less “productivity” than building cathedrals or 
developing first-rate housing. But we all know better. We 
can, and our figures do, classify the ten billions a year Ameri- 
cans spend on liquor as of equal value to the ten billions they 
spend on education. But we know that the comparison is 
discreditable. We know that taxes paid for necessary work, 
from roads to schools, are a way of buying something infinite- 
ly important, and we know the same amount of money spent 
privately on luxuries or diversion takes lesser rank of im- 
portance. Yet we are content to let go, without challenge, the 
idea that taxes are a form of robbery—while inflated install- 
ment charges collected by finance companies for anything from 
mink coats to summer vacations on pay-later plans can be 
considered sound bargains. The best brains in the country, 
which I still think are represented in our universities, must 
be saying with bluntness what things are first and first rate, 
and what are secondary and second rate, and what are dis- 
creditable, and due to be discarded. Bluntly, universities every- 
where ought to concern themselves with a moral order. In 
academic lingo this is called a value system. 


The second group of issues necessarily relates to politics 
and social organization. Obviously, these cannot be met unless 
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there is general consensus on values. 

Here I think the unsung American public at this moment 
is far ahead of its politicians, even ahead of the public ex- 
pressions of its teachers and college presidents. 

Most Americans realize that the greatest values come not 
from personal pleasure or profit, but from contributions made 
to the community, the country, and the progress of humanity. 
They know quite well that education comes ahead of transient 
luxuries. They know that the running gear of business is 
justified not by its profit, but because it meets human needs. 
Profit is essential, but secondary. They know there is more 
to a job than the paycheck, essential as the paycheck is, but 
that a paycheck without a real job is a form of poorhouse. 
So they want a system providing stable employment. They also 
want the jobs to mean active participation in civilization and 
in life. They want an economics that does not accept slums 
as a necessary condition of housing. They want business that 
does not organize waste at consumers’ expense, and they 
understand quite well that “planned obsolescence” is either 
cheating or waste, or both. In other words, they want an 
organization of affairs that realizes instead of violates their 
value system. 

All this adds up to two things. It means that the United 
States must produce more. Also, that she must plan or guide 
her economy. 

I know the gust of abuse that comes from saying this. 
Classical economists talk about the road to serfdom—but 
they don’t live in New York’s Harlem or in Chicago's Cicero. 
Chambers of Commerce mouth old clichés about free enter- 
prise. But they do not induce their members to make ice 
chests that will last, or prevent mass medium advertising from 
peddling class-symbols instead of well-made products, or show 
us how slums will be cleared. Social advice from these quar- 
ters will be more impressive when they are doing the job 
better. 

Planning a democratic economy at bottom, is a straight- 
forward matter. It means providing a place where certain de- 
cisions can be made. The decisions settle what activities are 
most important, what are less important, what are non 
essential, and what can be let go. This is the economic ex- 
pression of the value system we have been talking about. 
High on this list comes health, education, scientific research. 
Close behind transportation and communications, staple com- 
modities like food, basic materials like steel, copper, oil. Then, 
adequate housing, heavy consumers goods, and then the soft 
goods. I am not trying to make a list: make your own. The 
community will decide what it wants, under the guidance of 
the best thinking available to ir. 

Many of these needs are adequately met. Many are not. 
The job of the planner is to steer enough of the goods and 
services produced in this country towards meeting the list in 
order of their importance. 

Are we doing this now? We have, for example, quite 
recently committed many tens of billions of government 
money to building roads. This helps motor cars and motor 
travel. Did we need this more than we needed a program of 
education and health—which we are told we cannot afford? 
On the private side we commit more than twelve billions to 
buying motor cars. Should not an equivalent sum be steered 
into slum clearance? If we want both slum clearance and 
twelve billions worth of motor cars, should we not increase 
our productivity and put some of it where there is real need? 


This places new burdens on our economists, and our social 
scientists. It puts new obligations on businessmen. A good 
beginning would be abandonment of the style racket in cars 
and household appliances which organize waste rather than 
provide honest service. Politicians will have to meet the issue 
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in the coming campaign. Elected officials will have to deal 
with it when in office. 

The issue of guiding the economy so that it will increas- 
ingly realize an honorable, effective and civilized value 
system is dimly understood by everyone. It awaits the solid 
academic and political work that will make it real. 


One touch of economic emergency will explode all this into 
a set of immediate, fighting political issues. Then, politics 
becomes rough and personal. The system comes under fire— 
but the attacks are leveled against the men in positions of 
power, and responsibility and influence, for sins of commission 
and of omission, often unjustly; at this stage personal scape- 
goats are sought and found. So it was in 1930, and so it can 
easily be again. 

I hold it the task of the universities, guardians of our in- 
tellectual dynamo, to give definition, form and intellectual 
leadership in developing the new social concepts and the new 
measures we obviously need. 

The last level—providing technique and personnel is in 
some ways as profound as the philosophical problem. Through 
our school system every effective American must pass. From 
it are supplied, at every level, from top to bottom, the men 
and women whose individual efforts and whose combined 
opinion give direction to American national purpose. Out of 
the school system come the men who think and study and 
write, who push the world into new fields, intellectual and 
spiritual. From it also come the captains, the lieutenants, the 
engineers, the maintenance crews and the operating crews. 
They supply the men who must plan and direct the cam- 
paigns and conduct the continuous operations of life, civilian 
and, if necessary, military; and the men whose devotion and 
responsibility carry out the design to success. As international 
affairs become more complex, they are likely to have to pilot 
America towards the emerging stages of regional organization, 
and in the farther future, perhaps, towards a higher degree of 
world organization. Their combined resources of character 
and of capacity, from the children coming out of grammar 
school to the Doctors of Philosophy attacking great problems 
in social or physical science, will determine what happens. 
The educational system, in conjunction with their parents, will 
determine what they are. 

We are fortunate in having a country and a system tech- 
nically and physically able to produce material goods enough 
for everyone, beyond the dreams of our grandfathers. Do we 
also have spiritual and intellectual resources capable of mobil- 
izing this enormous heritage? We are at long last learning 
that this cannot and will not be decently done by Madison 
Avenue, or smart sales campaigns, or political quackery. 
Clearly appeals to not-so-enlightened self-interest, excesses 
based on opinion polls do not assist. We know that the rat 
race for status-symbols is a pathetic humbug propagated by 
hucksters for personal gain. From our education we are en- 
titled to have a product of graduates who know this, and who 
cannot be fooled into false values by the monkey-business of 
public relations counsel. 

All this means a value system. It means teachers who teach 
according to that system. It means a public life carried on in 
that system. It requires men who would rather not be in office 
than get office by false promises, or by promising to support 
measures they believe are unsound, or who, once in office, 
want merely to coast from election to election. It means judg- 
ing statements with fearless honesty. It means social engineers 
at all levels, from the village council to Washington, who act 
with the integrity of trustees for their community. It means 
lawyers (by trade I am a lawyer) who use their technique to 
secure justice and honorable arrangements, instead of peddling 
influence. 
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True Leadership 


*“THAT THE COMMUNICATION OF THY FAITH MAY BECOME EFFECTUAL .. .” 


By ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL, (CEC) U.S. N. (Retired); Chairman—Board of Trustees 
Americans For Constitutional Action 


Delivered to the 12th Annual Meeting of The United Presbyterian Men, Chicago, Illinois, March 19, 1960 


HEN AN AMATEUR ventures into a professional 
W field he treads on shaky ground. But no one of us 

can stand aloof from the crisis of our time, even if 
it does mean losing our amateur standing. 

I am neither theologian nor philosopher, but I have had 
almost fifty years of experience as engineer, Naval officer, in- 
dustrialist, and student of liberty. I have learned, the hard 
way, that constructive communication demands, first, that 
there be something worth communicating and, second, that 
the means of communication be perfected into a medium 
suitable for the message. My experience has confirmed the 
ancient wisdom that what we do is more important than what 
we say, and what we are is most important of all. It follows 
that the most effective method of communicating those things 
in which one devoutly believes, i.e., his “faith,” is by the power 
of personal example: by deeds rather than by words; by in- 
spiration rather than by domination; by conversion rather 
than by coercion; in short, by true leadership. 

Perhaps the greatest example of such leadership is recorded 
in the Gospel of St. John, Chapter 13, Verses 13-15, wherein 
it is related that, at the Last Supper, Jesus washed the feet 
of His Disciples and said, “Ye call me Master and Lord: and 
ye say well; for so I am. If J then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one auother's feet. 
For I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done to you.” 

Thus did the Master by His deed lead His followers into 
the practice of humility and service to mankind! 

Faith is not merely saying we believe in God; it is the 
total commitment of one’s life to God. This act is, by its 
nature, inward and personal—although it has outward and 
social consequences. Only the individual himself is capable of 
communicating his faith, and this he does by an act of in- 
dividual dedication. This is not, and cannot be, a group action, 
except as every member of the group chooses so to act of his 
own volition. 

Perhaps this discussion should get down to bed-rock by 
asking: “How can each one of us make more effective use of 
his religious faith as an every-day working tool?” 

As our country has developed from a predominantly agri- 
cultural community into a gigantic industrial Nation with 
highly concentrated areas of people and productive activity— 
this great City of Chicago is an example—the task of making 
effective use of one’s religious faith has become far more 
complicated and, simultaneously, far more vital for the preser- 
vation of our kind of free society. 

In. such industrial communities, each one of us has an 
opportunity to establish, by precept and example, a high 
personal standard of daily moral conduct which could serve 
to inspire others in the community, those in other parts of 
the country, and eventually, the peoples of other nations of 
the world. If, in this way, we could learn how to live together 
in peace, mutual respect and mutual helpfulness, that is, in 
the true spirit of brotherly love, it would point the way to 
the solution of all other problems. 





*From the Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon 


I believe that we have been given the “charts and sailing 
directions” needed to reach that goal. Tonight, I want to dis- 
cuss those charts and sailing directions in the hope that, as a 
result, each of us can set his future course with confidence 
of success. 

Every right-thinking person wants to make his life purpose- 
ful. Above all, he seeks happiness and inner peace. Philoso- 
phers and theologians have told us, and experience over the 
ages has confirmed their findings, that we can attain this goal 
by availing ourselves of God's aid. Our efforts to do this is 
the practice of religion. 

What és “religion?” 

Webster says, “Religion is the service and adoration of 
God—in pursuit of a way of life regarded as incumbent on 
true believers.” 

St. James said, “Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

And Karl Marx said, “Religion is the opiate of the people.” 

For this discussion, I suggest this definition: “Religion is 
the search for a satisfying way of life, so conducted that, with 
faith and by His grace, we can approach closer to God, there- 
by learning His purpose for ws—and how we can best serve 
that purpose.” 

This concept is based on my belief that man yearns for 
truth, goodness and beauty; that he wants to see these values 
expressed in the specific issues of his daily living; and that 
this can be done by understanding those laws which govern 
the good life for man. 

Through the long centuries of the development of the 
Judeo-Christian religious tradition, we have learned that God 
had laid down a pattern of behavior to govern man’s proper 
relationship to Him and to his neighbor. 

In these days of secular collectivism, we hear much of what 
some practitioners of “social sciente” call “group morality.” 
They appear to advocate certain standards of conduct which 
conform with the prevailing majority opinion and which are 
to be imposed on the whole community by elected officials 
and enforced by agents of government. These “Social Scien- 
tists” seem to overlook the fact that violation of any code, 
secular or moral, begins in the mind of an individual, and that 
no law enforcement officer can make a man want to do good 
merely by applying force or the threat of force. The best he 
can do is to temporarily frighten the man away from evil. But 
when the policeman’s back is turned, the evil which is in 
man’s heart takes charge. This then leads to immoral or 
violent acts, in spite of the restraints of secular law! 

Nor can absolute moral standards be subjected to the vari- 
able winds of shifting popular opinion, the “will of the 
majority.” I cannot subscribe to the dictum of a Chief 
Justice of our Supreme Court who declared that “there are 
no absolutes.” 

Our “social engineers” who advocate “group morality 
under the law” appear to subscribe to the thesis that by the 
use of some powerful legerdemain it is possible to have a 
good society even though the individuals who compose it 
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are themselves bad; that is, one can make a good omelette 
with bad eggs! ; 

The fact is that man-made law cannot change the hearts 
of men. High standards of integrity, fairness, generosity, and 
brotherly love come from within. When Jesus came to ex- 
pound the law of righteousness and to write it into the hearts 
of men, society began to be transformed, but only because 
individuals were transformed first! 

The late Dean Inge said: “In direct opposition to Marxian 
Socialism, we are taught that from within, out of the heart 
of man, comes all that can exalt or defile him.” 

To define the ends to be sought by man as a moral creature, 
made in the image of God, let us consider two fundamental 
questions: “What is man?”, and, “Why is he here?” 

“What is man?” Carlyle suggested this definition: “Man is 
an animal which cooks its food.” True enough. Man is an 
animal; and he does cook his food. No other animal does. 
Certainly man looks like an animal and, in many ways, behaves 
and thinks like one. But, in one vital respect man differs from 
all other animals. Canon Bell, the late great Episcopal scholar, 
said, “Man is an animal which, alone among the animals, 
refuses to be satisfied by the fulfillment of animal desires.” 

He said that animal behavior is the result of an urge to 
satisfy four hungers: the hunger for food and drink, the 
hunger for rest, the hunger for play, and the hunger for sex. 
But these basic hungers which establish the limits of the 
animal urge for all the others fall far short of doing so for 
the human animal. “For,” said Canon Bell, “Man knows 
demanding hungers of a sort which are not shared by the 
others. He never quite succeeds in satisfying these hungers 
which are peculiar to him, try as he will. But try he must— 
and he does. It is these unsatisfied hungers which drive us on 
toward that achievement which is uniquely human. The pres- 
sure of constant desire for extra-animal satisfactions is the 
thing which makes man man; it is also the thing which drives 
him to God.” 

One might summarize by saying that man is an animal in 
revolt against being an animal! 

At some point in the long course of his evolutionary 
development, man alone among the animals was endowed 
with a power which enables him to ask, of himself, whether 
an act which he contemplates, is good; or whether some other 
act might not be better. At that moment, along with the 
capacity for choice, began the development of conscience, the 
power to choose between good and evil, life and death. And, 
as an essential part of conscience, there was conferred upon 
man a sense of personal responsibility for the results of his 
choice. This, I believe, is God's unique design for man, as 
opposed to that which He has for all other animals. 

The question arises: “How can man improve his ability to 
choose between good and evil and, concurrently, his sense of 
responsibility for that choice?” 

Let us begin by asking: Whence came this power with 
which man is uniquely endowed, which gives him this ability 
to choose? To know this is to know the source of all energy, 
intellectual, physical and spiritual. This is the great mystery 
which many have tried to solve through the ages. 

By poetic insight, by flashes of intuition, by processes of 
logical reasoning, strongly buttressed by faith, the saints and 
sages have concluded that there is a Divine Power, infinite 
in magnitude, from which stem all forms of energy. 

Consider the vast complexities of the physical universe, 
the infinite intricacies of the composition of matter, and the 
behavior of the cosmos, only small parts of which are known, 
even to our most learned scientists. When one adds to these 
physical wonders the far greater mysteries of human life and 
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human conscience, there is only one logical explanation— 
that this is the orderly creation of a Supreme Being of In- 
finite Power—the Power which we call God. 

There is much support for this view from eminent scien- 
tific authority. Let me quote from three which are typical of 
many. 

Sir James Jeans, the great British scientist, said in 1930: 

“Thirty years ago, we thought or assumed, that we 
were heading toward an ultimate reality of a mechanical 
kind. It seemed to consist of a fortuitous jumble of atoms, 
which was destined to perform meaningless dances for 
a time under the action of blind purposeless forces, and 
then fall back to form a dead world. Into this wholly 
mechanical world, through the play of the same blind 
forces, life had stumbled by accident. 

“Today there is a wide measure of agreement, which 
on the physical side of science approaches almost to 
unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading 
toward a non-mechanical reality: the universe begins to 
look more like a great thought than like a great machine.” 


Robert Milliken, the American physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, said: 
“The idea that God . . . is not a being of caprice and 


whim as had been the case in all the main body of 
thinking of the ancient world, but is, instead, a God who 


rules through law . . . that idea has made modern science, 
and it is unquestionably the foundation of modern 
civilization. 


“It is because of this discovery, or because of the 
introduction of this idea into human thinking, and be- 
cause of the faith of the scientist in it, that he has been 
able to harness the forces of nature and to make them do 
the work that enslaved human beings were forced to do 
in all preceding civilizations.” 

And Arthur H. Compton, another Nobel Prize winner in 
physics, said, “There can be no conflict between science and 
religion. Science is a reliable method of finding truth. Re- 
ligion is the search for a satisfying way of life. Science is 
growing—yet a world that has science needs, as never before, 
the inspiration that religion has to offer . . . Beyond the 
nature t.ught by science is the Spirit that gives: meaning to 
life.” 

Because God is infinite, and we are but tiny bits of finite 
humanity, it is clear that we can never know more than an 
infinitesimal part of Him. Yet to know God, to know His 
will, should be our life’s highest purpose. For it is only by 
knowing God that we can improve our ability to choose 
wisely between good and evil, life and death. It is only by 
knowing God that we can, with complete understanding, 
accept responsibility for those choices which He has em- 
powered us to make. In short, it is only by entering into 
communion with God that we can begin to learn what He 
wants us to do with our lives! 

What steps has God taken that man may come to know 
Him? Certainly it is clear, as I have said, that with our human 
limitations we can never know more than a very small part 
of God. And even that small part can be known only if He is 
presented to us in terms that we humans can understand. I 
believe that this is the purpose for which He came to live 
amongst us 45 4 man. For, as a man, we can begin to under- 
stand His meaning if we will but apply ourselves. Thus, we 
are able to see and to understand only as much of God as we 
are able to see and understand of Jesus Christ. All of the 
human experiences to which each one of us is subjected, He 
experienced from His birth in the stable at Bethlehem, 
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through childhood at Nazareth, as workingman and teacher, 
to His death in suffering on the Cross. And from each of 
those experiences there are lessons to be learned which can 
serve to guide us in the building of our own characters. 


The building of character is like the building of a great 
tower. In the beginning, one may find that either the materials 
or the workmanship, or both, are faulty. Then that part of 
the structure which does not meet the specifications of Chris- 
tian morality must be torn down and rebuilt. But, as one 
continues to build, the ability to choose good materials and 
to place them with skilled craftsmanship is strengthened. 
Finally, one may aspire to approach the standard which He, 
the Perfect Craftsman, set for us. He came to teach us how 
we can approach that perfection. He showed, by example, that 
to learn we must be humble. And He gave us the secret of 
achieving, by faith, the strength and courage, understanding 
and humility needed to develop those God-like qualities which 


serve life’s ultimate purpose. 

He defined that purpose for us in simple terms—to love 
God with our whole being and our neighbor as ourselves. It 
is mot enough to live merely by the second of the Great 
Commandments. Ill-conceived efforts to love our neighbor— 
especially if we must invoke the assistance of government— 
may do our neighbor more harm than good. To worship the 
Almighty is the first demand; then we may, by God's grace, 
become the kind of men who can truly serve our neighbors. 
For only by loving God and serving our neighbor, as God 
directs us, comes peace of soul and the satisfying life ever- 
lasting. 

Now you may ask, “How can one know that this is indeed 
the road to a satisfying way of life?” To which I reply, “Put 
it to the test and prove it, just as the scientist tests his hy- 
potheses.” The basis of the scientific method is the repro- 
ducible experiment—an experiment that can be repeated time 
and again, always with the same resu!'t. This experimental 
approach is also valid in religion. It is quite simple—one has 
but to follow the precepts of the two great Commandments, 
not merely to give lip-service but to show one’s faith by 
actions that count! 

Try the experiment: The answer, you will find, always 
comes out the same. Have you ever felt the exhileration 
which comes when you have accomplished a difficult task 
with success? If you will forgive a personal note, I have found 
that when I devote myself to learning the Will of God, as 
best I can, and then doing that Will as I see it, I am enriched, 
often far beyond my expectations, by that feeling of exhilera- 
tion and of great spiritual compensation. 


The development of our American social structure has 
served to stress the importance of knowing how to live to- 
gether, to work, play, love and worship in peace with each 
other. 

As I have stated, we have become a highly industrialized 
nation, with great concentrations of humanity in large in- 
dustrial communities. We are dependent for our necessities, 
food, clothing and shelter, as well as for our comforts and 
luxuries, upon many others, some of whom are far removed 
from us. And they, in turn, are dependent upon us. We are 
living in a highly specialized social organization, where each 
of us is doing, or should be doing, the thing which he can 
do best. In this way, the sum total of the goods and services 
available for the use of all is a maximum. This social co- 
operation under the division of labor is far too complicated to 
be directed by even the wisest mortal. It is the free market— 
voluntary bargaining and exchange—which permits and guides 
these millions of peaceful exchanges of human energy. We 
are indebted to economics for its illumination of this point, 
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To make such a system work in the home, in the office, in 
the mill, in the City, State and Nation, it is essential that 
each one of us deal sympathetically and fairly with his neigh- 
bor, including the neighbor he has never seen and of whose 
existence he may be only dimly aware! For if we seek mean 
advantage over others, they will respond in kind. Then we 
will have strife and chaos instead of peace and order. And if 
there are no restraints and disciplines from within these will 
be imposed on us from without. 

Inner restraint must come from a Power which is above 
all others and which is fully effective even when the eye of 
the “secular policeman” is not upon us. There is only one 
such Power, the Power of human conscience, whose roots are 
fixed in the moral code of our religion, and which needs no 
agent of government to enforce it. 

What has been said about human relations in our own 
country applies with equal validity to international relations 
where misunderstandings and distrusts arise from differences 
in language, customs, and religious, social and cultural prac- 
tices. Such differences can be accommodated by the use of 
that same powerful working tool, the high moral standards of 
our religious faith. 

Today the great yearning of people everywhere is for 
peace—domestic peace and external peace. But we shall have 
neither until we realize that it is in the arena of morality 
and religion, not on the field of battle, that the issues must 
be decided. 

Most great catastrophes are man-made. The greatest scourge 
of all is war. War not only destroys property and men’s minds, 
it sears their souls. There has never been a war which did not 
result in degeneracy of manners, morals and spiritual values. 
President Madison said: “Of all the enemies of public liberty, 
war is perhaps the most dreaded, because it comprises and 
develops the germ of every other.” 

But God does not make war. Ours is a God of love and of 
mercy. He visits no catastrophes on mankind. But God gives 
us freedom, including the freedom to disobey and deny Him. 
It is man who, by his failure to live by God's laws, brings 
down upon his head war and all other plagues. 

If this be true, the converse is also true, namely, that by 
seeking to know and to do God's will, we can make our 
earth a safe place for all those human values which we cherish. 

This, then, should be our goal: That each one of us should 
bring his devotion to God's laws into use as a working code 
to govern his daily personal conduct and his relations with 
others. To the extent that men learn to do this, they would 
need no other laws, rules and regulations. They would be re- 
lieved of the heavy hand of government—which inevitably 
restricts not only our evil actions, but many which are most 
worthy! Domestic tranquility would then be achieved as would 
international peace. By this means we could move toward the 
permanent abolition of war, that great pestilence which at this 
very moment threatens to destroy our civilization and even 
our earth. But this is not a task that can be delegated—it is 
not something that “the other fellow” can do for us. It is 
a personal obligation that can be discharged only by each 
one of us, acting individually. The only “policeman” who 
can effectively enforce the moral code is one’s own con- 
science. This is as God intended it; that man should fulfill 
his destiny by conversion, which gains the consent of his 
will—not by coercion, which over-rides his will! 

Let us then devote ourselves to this task. Let us turn fre- 
quently to that Great Power for Whom all things are possible. 
Let us call upon His aid in seexing our goal. The stakes are 
high. The issue merits our noblest efforts. “The event is in 
the hand of God!” 
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The Indispensable Sale 


SELLING AN INDUSTRY TO THE PUBLIC 
By HAROLD M. WILLIAMS, President, Institute of American Poultry Industries, Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered at the Pacific Dairy & Poultry Association Convention, Las Vegas, Nevada, April 1, 1960 


self to become successful. And ever after that he'll 
owe it to the Internal Revenue. I am sure you will 
agree on April 15th, when you see the tax man. 

But, seriously, taxes are just one of the many pressures 
bearing down on you. These pressures come not only from 
governments—federal, state and local governments—but also 
from private sources. 

Take AFDOUS, for example. AFDOUS is the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the United States—a private 
professional organization. This group recently proposed a 
Code for the handling of frozen foods. This Code would 
require zero degree temperature, or less, through all stages of 
handling. If this Code were enforced as proposed, you can 
see that it would practically stymie the frozen food business 
until millions of dollars could be invested in new equipment. 

You have seen Food and Drug question the use of mineral 
oil for shell-treating eggs . . . and for pan-drying egg whites. 
What will they question next? 

You have seen State trade barriers erected that block the 
flow of your product to various states. 

Some of you have had trouble with local governments in 
handling your waste materials. 

Even the changing nature of the world adds to these 
pressures that bear down on you. Technology causes upsetting 
changes. An expanding population intensifies their effect on 
your business. 

To quote Dr. Grayson Kirk: “It was science and technology 
—even more than ideology—that enabled the Soviet rulers to 
weld the vest inchoate mass of people of the U.S.S.R. into a 
reasonably coherent body politic.” (If that is true, then isn’t 
it science that has laid the U. S. open to possible attack from 
abroad? ) 

Science has led to changes in U. S. agriculrure that are now 
exerting a disturbing influence both here and abroad. In- 
creased productivity has resulted in a vast surplus of food. 
This costs us money. And, at the same time, it sets up a target 
for possible Soviet propaganda against us in underdeveloped 
countries where people are hungry. Only a masterful ad- 
ministration of our surplus food supplies can turn them from 
a potential danger to a definite advantage in foreign relations. 
This situation influences what the federal government does 
about our food surpluses and therefore influences your business. 

All of these forces could create an avalanche that would 
overwhelm you and your organization. 

These mounting pressures force us to look for 

an instrument—to protect ourselves and our business, 

an instrument—to explain our reason for being, 

an instrument—to build public confidence in our industry 
—in other words, an instrument to “sell our industry” to 
the various groups of people with whom we deal. 

This is the indispensable sale we must make. 

What will it take to do it? What are the basic requirements 
for such a sales program? I think of three: 

First, industry responsibility—tesponsibility that must be 
recognized, accepted and exercised by the leaders in our 
business. 

Second, industry unity—unity that encompasses all areas, 
all products and all processes. 


| Dee LOYAL AMERICAN Citizen owes it to him- 


Third, industry rationale—our reason for being, over and 
above the desire for personal profit. 

Those are the requirements for making the indispensable 
sale. And I'll come back to them later. 

But first let's consider how we can make the sale—what 
instrument, what tool we can use to explain our reason for 
being . . . to build public confidence in our industry—and so 
protect ourselves and our business. 

Many people call it Public Relations. 

Perhaps we should think of it as human relations—relations 
with people, with other human beings. The need for it has 
come about from our crowding together, from our jostling 
for position and power, from our overlapping interests. 


Let's not make the mistake of trying to over-simplify our 
task. There is no point in looking for a simple answer. There 
is none. The whole problem is complex . . . perplexing . . . 
and often confusing, because human nature itself is complex. 

Following the philosophy of Adam Smith, economists 
described what they called “the economic man.” They saw the 
economic man as interested only in maximizing his income. 
If he was an employer, they believed his one interest was to 
maximize his profit. If he was an employee, they believed his 
one interest was to maximize his wages. But this concept 
greatly over-simplified human nature. 

Sociologists have found—especially now that the standard 
of living is rising—that employees are concerned with many 
other things besides wages. They are concerned with such 
things as status . .. working conditions . . . individual dignity. 
Likewise, employers are concerned with more than just 
financial profit. 

To complicate the picture still more, the employee, for 
example, may be a member of several groups that we're 
dealing with. Besides being an employee, he is also a con- 
sumer and a member of the local community. He may also be 
a stockholder. And he may also be a supplier—that is, he 
may be growing chickens or producing eggs. This means that 
his interests may overlap. 

How do we cope with these complexities in our Public 
Relations? 

Public Relations has been described by some people as the 
“engineering of consent.” Without the “consent” of these 
various groups of people we deal with—in other words, 
without the consent of the public—it is difficult for any one 
of us to stay in business and make money. 

However, I would prefer to describe public relations in 
Dale Carnegie’s terms—“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” That's really what it boils down to. And that's 
something we can all understand. 

This business of winning friends and influencing people— 
of making the indispensable sale—is entirely necessary. What 
good does it do to improve our production efficiency or to sell 
our products more effectively if we allow ourselves to be 
legislated, regulated, or taxed out of business? 

That's why selling our industry to the public is the in- 
dispensable sale, the one sale we must make. 

To make it we need a continuing Public Relations program 
—a program that is positive, aggressive and forward-looking. 

It must be continuous—because building public confidence 
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is a slow and painstaking business and if we wait for a crisis 
before we act, we're too late. 

It must be positive—because we can’t capture the imagina- 
tion and win the consent of the various groups with negative 
ideas. 

It must be aggressive—because our best defense is a strong 
offense. 

It must be forward-looking—because we must anticipate 
trouble and take steps to avoid it by correcting situations that 
could lead to difficulty. 

We are fighting for the attention of people in every group, 
trying to win their good will. We can “engineer” their consent 
only with positive ideas and positive selling. 

Now let's go back for a minute and consider the three 
“musts”—the three essential requirements for this program— 
industry responsibility . . . industry unity .. . industry rationale. 

First, why must we have industry responsibility? Because 
by accepting and exercising our responsibility we gain in two 
ways. We raise our status with the public and, by doing so, 
we hold to a minimum public demand for regulation of our 
industry. 

This multi-billion dollar industry of ours is too big, too 
vital to our national economy to be directed by one-dimen- 
sional thinkers. This industry needs business statesmen—the 
kind of business statesmen you find in the steel industry, and 
the auto industry, and the chemical industry. 

It also needs freedom to operate. Freedom has been defined 
as the right to self-discipline. The authors of our constitution 
knew that freedom must be earned through the proper exercise 
of responsibility. This is true not only of political freedom, 
but also of economic freedom. 

Increased pressures mean that we must accept increased 
responsibilities. But at the same time we have every right to 
expect—and, if mecessary, the duty to demand—that other 
groups reciprocate, by accepting their responsibilities. This 
applies to labor organizations . . . farm groups .. . and the 
federal government. 

We need a delicate sense of balance—and careful judgment 
—to walk the tightrope between anarchy and totalitarianism. 
Without self-restraint, too much freedom leads to license, 
as surely as too little freedom leads to rigidity and bureaucracy. 
Our government is based on a system of checks and balances. 
Freedom is expensive—and is bought dearly. It must be paid 
for—in business as well as in government—by continually 
exercising our responsibility. That is the only way we can 
remain free. 

Now let's consider why we must have industry unity. “In 
unity there is strength” is more than a copybook maxim. It 
is a fact of business as well as political life. Only by presenting 
a united front can we fight effectively to win the rewards to 
which we are justly entitled. 

It might interest you to know that just three weeks ago, as 
president of the Institute. I presented a brief on inspection 
charges before the House Agriculture Committee’s sub-com- 
mittee on appropriations. And the significant thing is that 
eleven national and regional poultry and egg associations— 
including the Pacific Dairy & Poultry Association—joined 
in the statement. This is an example of industry unity—in 
action. 

Lincoln said, “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
And neither can an industry. But how can our industry achieve 
the unity it needs? It is far flung—it encompasses various 
processes—it produces and sells many different products. 

We can gain this unity by recognizing that we have a 
common aim, a common objective—to “sell our industry” to 
the public. That is the one sale that is indispensable to all of 
us. 
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To recognize that we have this common aim, we need more 
mutual understanding. And that will come only if we improve 
our communication with different parts of the industry— 
instead of isolating and separating ourselves from them. 

This need to achieve industry unity is imperative. We must 
recognize that our common interests are far greater than any 
separate interests we may have. If we don’t recognize that fact, 
we can be split apart, divided . .. We can be weakened and 
made vulnerable to attack . . . Our business can be disrupted— 
either by forces outside the industry or by those within the 
industry who would put expediency before principle and 
trade long-range benefits to all for their own immediate gain. 
(State trade barriers are an example of this. They create 
obstructions and add burdens without compensating benefits. ) 

We need to develop and maintain a healthy relationship 
with the federal government and its various agencies. We 
need to understand the political framework in which we 
operate. If we appreciate the delicacy of many current issues, 
it may deter us from ill-advised action, which might boomer- 
ang on our business and throw us for a heavy loss. In dealing 
with the federal government we must also reckon with other 
groups—health organizations . . . farm groups . . . humane 
societies . . . labor organizations . . . and, above all, consumer 
groups. We must understand their interests and their ob- 
jectives—and demonstrate that our interests and objectives 
are parallel to their own. We must recognize their rights . . . 
and so win consideration for our own. 

Now, for the third basic requirement—industry rationale. 
What is our reason for being? What is our purpose besides 
making a profit (as vital as a reasonable profit may be)? What 
do we stand for? 

Many people in business are used to talking only in terms 
of dollar values. They stutter and stammer if they have to 
talk of moral or human values. We must not do this. We must 
think and talk in those terms if we want to make this indis- 
pensable sale—if we want to “sell our industry” to the public. 

Our selling must be double-barreled. You notice in inter- 
national trade that Russia never sells just commodities. Along 
with them—in che same package—she sells Russian ideas 
and Russian progress. 

We sell high quality products—products rich in vitamins 
. . . low in calories .. . high in amino acids. Along with them, 
we must also sell the idea that the egg and poultry industry 
has been—and is—a bulwark for the free enterprise system. 

We must sell that idea not only to people within our’ in- 
dustry, but to all the public groups with whom we deal. 

By retaining its independence, the poultry and egg industry 
has stood for the dignity of the individual. It has helped to 
preserve human values. This is truly the free enterprise that 
America believes in. 

We are in business to produce high quality products. We 
are in business to sell them at a profit that will insure the 
future growth and stability of the industry. But let's not let 
anyone lose sight of the fact that we are doing it within the 
framework of our free enterprise system. 

Complacency and security are not basic characteristics of a 
free economy. In our system of free enterprise we can’t avoid 
the anxiety and pain of making our own decisions. I'd like to 
quote from “Existentialism for the Businessman,” by John H. 
Rice: “Anxiety sharpens the intellect by increasing awareness 
of the consequences resulting from different choices that can 
be made. If anxiety is elimir. i, man surrenders his freedom 
of choice and elects not-to-be.” 

We elect to be—and to do. 

The human mind is the market place where we must make 
our indispensable sale. 

This discussion is not intended to answer the problem, 
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but only to point it out. Do we agree that selling our industry 
to the public is the indispensable sale? Do we agree that with- 
out an effective Public Relations program, we are lost? If so, 
then let’s commit ourselves to the idea, and commit ourselves 
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to act—personally and collectively. 
This Public Relations program is up to you. You cannot 
delegate the responsibility for deciding what to do about it. 
We must start now. 


The Responsibility Of The Businessman 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM THAT WILL PRODUCE RESULTS 


By GLEN PERRY, Assistant Director, Public Relations Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Delivered at the second annual National Affairs Dinner, Greater New Brunswick Chamber of Commerce, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, March 15, 1960 


EVERAL CENTURIES AGO an attractive young girl 

who wanted to become a nun went to see Vincent de 

Paul for advice. The priest, later to become a saint, was 

very old and very wise, and he gave her some very profound 
counsel. This is what he told her: 

“You must love the poor very much, or they will hate 
you for giving them bread.” 

You might wonder why I quote St. Vincent in introducing 
some thoughts on the responsibility of the businessman. | 
quote it because it seems to me that it contains the answer 
to many of the problems that are bothering us so much in 
our human relationships today. 

The responsibility of the businessman is a broad field. At 
its broadest it could be said that the responsibility of the 
businessman is to keep the United States a going concern. 
The reason is that the United States, which started out in 
life as an agricultural country, about sixty or seventy years ago 
entrusted its fate to an industrial economy. It is too late to 
change back even if we wanted to, and so we've got to sink 
or swim with what we have. 

It is because this almost terrifying responsibility has been 
placed on his shoulders that the businessman is so vitally 
important in our scheme of things. Of course, this big re- 
sponsibility can be broken down into a number of subdivi- 
sions. There is the responsibility to provide a product or a 
service and to make a profit while doing it. There is the 
responsibility to operate legally. But the responsibility I want 
to talk about tonight lies in this field of human relationships. 

My reason for choosing it is twofold. First, it seems to me 
that it is in this area that business and industry face their most 
critical problems. I believe there are few sales, research, or 
production problems so difficult that business cannot cope with 
them. If we get into trouble, I shouldn't expect to see it come 
from those directions. Our peril lies in the field of human 
relations—in what are commonly called public relations, 
employee relations, community relations. 

Here there are no hard and fast rules. You cannot tell how 
you are doing by adding up a column of figures, or by 
looking at a chart. That is probably why so many business- 
men are a little uneasy in this field; why they tend to be 
skeptical about the men who work in it. But, uneasy or 
skeptical, the fact remains that it is in these human relation- 
ships that business will ultimately win big, or lose big. That 
is my first reason. 

My second reason is that from where I sit some businessmen 
are embracing very dangerous programs, based on what I 
believe is unsound thinking. The way many of them are 
leaping into the political arena is part of it—an important 
part. I mean to talk about this a little later. For the moment 
I'll content myself with saying that this does not mean that 
I think we have no business in politics. We have. But there 


is no reward for doing it in such a way as to make enemies. 
As you people in New Brunswick know well, the real aim 
of politics is to make friends, for your chances of getting 
what you want are obviously better that way. 

Turning from this subject for a moment, let me say that 
business and industry exist and prosper only by sufferance of 
the American people. This means that business and industry 
must do an effective job of winning public support. It is at this 
point that the more hard-boiled businessman says (as he has 
said to me more than once), “Phooey! What difference does 
it make if people don’t like me as long as they buy my prod- 
uct? What can they do to me?” 

The answer is: plenty. Why do you think the S.E.C. exists? 
Who do you suppose was responsible for the Federal Trade 
Commission? Do you believe the Antitrust Division just 
happened? Do you really think that the present income tax 
rates in the upper brackets are intended to produce revenue, 
in the face of the belief held by so many tax experts that the 
returns would rise if the top rates were lowered? The fact 
is these rates were intended to be punitive, and the reason was 
the unpopularity of those with large incomes—the idea that 
people with low incomes would be more willing to hold still 
for a twenty per cent tax if the Government took ninety-one 
per cent from the rich. 

No, business could make no worse mistake than to assume 
that the American people are helpless to punish those whom 
they dislike or mistrust. The government in any’ democracy 
exists to do what the majority of the voters want. It follows 
that the government will fear and dislike anyone the people of 
the country fear and dislike, and will make the fact evident in 
any number of unpleasant ways. 

Considering the importance of this area, the businessman 
will do well to approach it with the same care he would spend 
on some more easily measurable problem. I admit there has 
been a great deal of provocation to take an emotional and a 
hasty, unconsidered approach. Because they have been pushed 
around ever since the Great Depression by the Government, 
by organized labor, and by opinion leaders, businessmen have 
a strong and natural urge to come out swinging. 

The bull in the corrida, goaded by the matador, does the 
same thing. He paws the earth. He lowers his head and charges 
blindly, and pretty soon he’s dead and is being dragged out 
of the arena, leaving a trail in the dust, while his tormentor 
struts around receiving the plaudits of the crowd. It seems 
to me there is a lesson here for the businessman. It could be 
put very simply, like this: There is no law against using your 
head, and it is sometimes a very good idea. 

So let's try to figure out, first, what we want to accomplish, 
and, second, how we can do it. I suggest that we want people 
to approve of us, to like us, and to trust us, because business 
can have the conditions under which it can operate most 
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effectively only if it enjoys public liking and trust. 

Can we accomplish this by fighting with people, by charg- 
ing around like a Malay running amuck? I don’t think so, and 
1 don’t think you do either. It is like a man courting a girl. 
If he is smart, he doesn’t try to be as disagreeable as possible. 
I just don’t think business can fight its way into public regard 
and trust. To me the pugnacious approach is a poor way for 
the businessman to discharge his responsibility in this field of 
human relations. For hate breeds hate, hostility breeds hostility. 
Neither one breeds understanding or confidence. 

I am convinced that there are two things business must do: 
first, it must earn and deserve public favor; second, it has got 
to see to it that the public knows it deserves it. It's a lot easier 
to say either than it is to do it, but there isn’t any other way. 

One point I want to make: this is mot peace-at-any-price 
thinking. I do not advocate turning the other cheek and hoping 
some day they'll get tired of slapping us around. Far from it. 
We are talking tactics, not strategy, and my concern is that 
what we do must be effective. It will profit us nothing if what 
we do leaves us no better off than we were before, with a 
real chance that it may leave us worse off. 

And this brings me back to the matter of political activity. 
In touching on it, I realize I am doing so before an audience 
that includes some of the most advanced thinkers in this field 
in the entire country. New Brunswick has made very important 
contributions. What has been done here is both logical and 
legal, and my information is that it is producing results. Since 
this is so, I'd expect you to agree with me on what I want to 
say next. That is that it worries me when I hear a business 
leader say that business must become active in politics be- 
cause it is the only group with the power to fight the political 
might of union labor. It worries me because, frankly, I don’t 
think we have that kind of political power; and if we act 
on the assumption that we do have it, we are likely to throw 
some pretty fancy boomerangs. Perhaps our difficulty here 
stems from the oversimplification implicit in saying a com- 
pany must engage in political activity. I think what we really 
mean is that the management group must do it; and that is, 
votewise, a very different thing. In the companies I know 
anything about, the wage-roll employees greatly outnumber the 
management. It follows, other things being equal, that in any 
event that is to be decided by counting noses management is 
licked before it starts. It can hope to win only if it can win 
friends outside its own ranks. This it must do by persuasion. I 
do not think it can do it by force. 

Evidence bearing on this point was furnished in the recent 
steel strike. At the start the emphasis was on fighting inflation, 
and ali signs were that union members were not especially 
involved emotionally in the strike. After all, inflation control 
was in their interest, too. But p:etty soon the union propa- 
gandists, using the work rule proposals, took the play away 
from the steel companies, and emphasis was centered on the 
survival of the United Steel Workers. Once this issue reached 
major status, there was no longer any question about the 
emotional involvement of the steelworkers. They clearly re- 
garded an attack on the union as an attack on themselves, 
and no one could doubt their determination to fight until 
hell froze over. 

It also concerns me whenever I see evidence that large 
corporations regard their wage-roll employees as their enemies. 
To me such an attitude—and fortunately it is not prevalent— 
is shocking. I work for a company that believes its wage-roll 
employees are, individually, the good friends of management. 
They are men and women without whose efforts we'd be 
nowhere at all. They are important to us, as we are to them. 
We respect them, and we like them. We believe they respect 
us and like us. You mav have noted that I said we believe 
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our wage-roll employees are, individually, the friends of man- 
agement. I used the word individually because that is the key. 
We don’t think of them as a group. We don’t treat them as a 
group. 

This is a question of attitude. To paraphrase Saint Vincent, 
if you don’t like your employees very much, they won't thank 
you for the fringe benefits, the pay increases. They'll take them, 
yes, but they won't like you any better for extending them. 

There are, of course, times and situations where there is no 
alternative to fighting one’s employees, just as family life is 
never one everlasting era of peace. And, fortunately, a fight 
doesn’t mean eternal enmity, unless it is that kind of a fight. 
When it is over, the erstwhile opponents can shake hands and 
take up the old relationship. It has been our experience that 
management can talk to its employees as friends, and if per- 
formance matches the words, their respect and their regard 
can be won and held in the face of the effort of the most 
powerful unions to alienate them. Management, I believe, 
must set the tone, and it must do this without ever losing 
sight of its objective. That, I take it, is to maintain the sort 
of relationship with its employees that makes for the most 
effective operation of the organization. It is much easier to 
keep one’s temper, even in the face of extreme provocation, 
when you have clearly in mind what you are trying to accom- 
plish. 

Relating this to politics, it seems to me that the aim should 
be not to seek the essentially negative goal of defeating the 
unions, a course that always carries with it the danger of dis- 
affecting wage-roll people generally, but rather to approach 
the very positive goal of winning support for the management 
position. 

Let me turn to another point. I spent seventeen years in 
newspaper work, and a good many of those years were devoted 
to covering politics at the local, state, and national levels. I 
realized early that politics is a game for professionals. I can 
recall no amateur, beginning with the late Wendell Wilkie 
down through silk-stocking candidates for the New York City 
Board of Aldermen, who was any sort of a match for the highly 
talented professionals. While for a couple of weeks in 1940 
I'll confess I thought differently, it was clear in retrospect that 
Mr. Wilkie never had a chance of defeating the Champ. 


Despite all this, one of the stock items in the American 
credo is that anyone can make a successful career in politics. 
More than that, the credo would have you believe that a man 
can, if he is a business executive, do it in his spare time afd 
with rather less thought than he gives to his golf game. 


This is a dangerous illusion. Politics cannot be practiced 
successfully in odd moments by those who have no real ac- 
quaintance with it, no real experience, and if you come right 
down to it, no real interest in anything but results. Granting 
the occasional exception, it is especially hard for business 
executives, who already have plenty of problems, to find the 
time to do a really effective job in this field. On the other 
hand, labor leaders seem to find plenty of time for this sort of 
thing. 

More than that, the whole approach to life of the business- 
man and the politician differs radically. It’s not easy for them 
to get on the same wave length, to communicate with one an- 
other in the real sense of the word. This is especially true 
because I have learned from experience that the average 
business executive feels deep in his heart that there is some- 
thing unworthy about politics, that it is a dirty business. 
Again, I concede exceptions. Matching this is the fact that 
the average politician considers the business executive to be 
naive, uninformed, and hopelessly impractical when it comes 
to politics. 

As an example, there was the 1958 election in Ohio, im 
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which the business leaders insisted that a right-to-work 
measure be introduced and supported by the Republican Party. 
I was in Ohio shortly before the election and found those 
with a real knowledge of politics scared to death about what 
would happen on Election Day because of the presence of the 
right-to-work measure on the ballot. You will perhaps re- 
member that their fears were amply justified, for the Repub- 
licans lost heavily in their Congressional delegation and also 
in the State Legislature. Impartial analysts attributed a great 
deal of the result to the effect of the right-to-work measure 
on the electorate. 

In this connection let me quote Vice President Nixon: “All 
that the right-to-work movement accomplished in 1958 was 
to serve as a red flag in bringing out a tremendous organized 
labor vote which was predominantly Democratic. Those who 
supported right-to-work with their time and money would 
have been far better advised to have contributed to the elec- 
tion of candidates for the state and national legislatures who 
could be counted upon to consider and vote for necessary 
labor legislation fearlessly and intelligently.” 

Here was a situation in which the professional politicians 
knew the dangers that lay ahead, but were unable to persuade 
the overenthusiastic amateurs in the business ranks who were 
contributing a great deal of the money. 

Another point: We might as well face the fact that busi- 
ness is in a poor position opposite labor, politically speaking, 
for two other reasons. In the first place, management cannot 
help being set apart from the rank and file of employees and 
their families. Management, in its regard for the soundness of 
the business and the welfare of the stockholders, has some- 
times got to take positions that will not sit well with the 
wage-roll group. 

In addition to giving orders, an occupation seldom very 
popular with those taking them, management is in a very 
real sense an umpire, determining how sales revenue shall be 
divided among the employees, the owners of the business, and 
the customers. I know of no game in which anyone has much 
affection for the umpire. So, you might say that union leaders 
have a built-in advantage over management here. 

In the second place, politics is a way of life for any union 
leader. This is true because he has to be elected, and having 
won the office, he has got to remain sufficiently popular to be 
able to win re-election. The result is that the union leader 
is a very practiced and experienced political operator; he must 
be in order to survive. It is second nature for him to carry 
these skills from the field of union politics to the field of 
state or natioaal politics. 

One could contrive a similar situation in the ranks of man- 
agemet.. only by providing that the executives of a corpora- 
tion would have to stand annually for election by the 
employees. I guarantee that, if this were the case, you would 
find management developing skilled political leaders by the 
thousands, instead of producing a comparative handful. This 
is another way of saying that the average businessman has the 
latent ability to be a very fine politician, indeed. But he has 
never developed this talent and really lacks the incentive to 
do so. 

All that I have said so far is admittedly on the negative 
side; and if I were to let it go here, I guess I'd be a ringer for 
Charlie Wilson’s hound dog that just sat on its fanny and 
howled. I am not going to, however. I do not feel for one 
minute that business and businessmen have got to sit back and 
do nothing as the only alternative to doing the wrong thing. 
Our hands are not tied, and I see no necessity for our losing by 
default. 

I haven't the time to outline a complete program of political 
activity here, nor would it be especially relevant to my subject. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Anyway, you businessmen around New Brunswick have done 
a very fine job of it yourselves. But I would like to conclude 
my remarks with some heartfelt comments on the positive 
side of the picture. I think that business must start with the 
premise that the greatest ambition the politician has is to 
get elected, or alternatively, to get re-elected. He does this 
by trying to please the voters. If he thinks it will please the 
voters for him to make things hard for business, then you can 
depend upon it that he will do his best to make businessmen 
wish they had all become beachcombers or practitioners of 
yoga. 

On the other hand, if the politician feels that to adopt such 
an attitude would be unpopular with the voters, he will be so 
considerate of business that industrialists will probably think 
the millennium has set in. Since I have always felt that when 
you want to get results you should go to headquarters, I suggest 
that the politician’s boss is the voter and that it is the voter, 
rather than the politician, that business should be thinking 
about when it comes to political activity. 

It has been my experience that the general public is really 
not hostile to business. The trouble is that it !acks the informa- 
tion on which to base intelligent judgment. Its ideas of how 
business operates, why it operates, and who gets what be- 
cause of it are generally about half a century behind the times. 
The average man is inclined to think of business as it actually 
was before World War I. And if business could do nothing 
more than create in the minds of sixty per cent of Americans 
the picture of business as it actually thinks and operates today, 
it would solve half its troubles. I don’t see why we can’t do 
this. 

As a step in doing it, I think businessmen ought to get 
better acquainted with the real power elite of the United 
States, by which I mean the men who do more than anyone 
else to form opinion in this country: newspaper columnists, 
radio and television commentators, college professors, min- 
isters. The sad fact is that the overwhelming majority of these 
people simply don’t know what they're talking about when 
they get on the subjects of business and industry, and it’s our 
fault. 

I can tell you that men like Walter Reuther and other 
labor leaders embrace every opportunity to make contact with 
people in this group, to talk to them, to get to know them, 
and to sell their ideas to them. The average businessman, if he 
has ever even met them, seldom or never seeks them out; 
and if you want to know where the battle is really being 
lost by default, it is here. 

In the short range, business may, faced with immediate 
crisis, try to persuade politicians of the justice of its cause, 
just as the fire department rushes to handle any blazes that 
come along. But even here one should move with care and 
without forgetting the objective. Beyond that, fire prevention, 
rather than fire extinction, must be the long-range aim. 

It is also true that business can serve both itself and the 
country by encouraging its employees to take an interest in the 
political parties of their choice. I think Johnson and Johnson 
has done an especially fine job of this. Courses in civics can 
play a useful part. But I'd hesitate to go much beyond this. 

I admit it’s a dramatic concept to picture one’s self sitting 
back and pulling strings to decide who will run the country 
and what they will do. But it just doesn’t work. I am con- 
vinced that the determined effort on the part of business 
to live right, to identify its interests with those of its employees 
and of the public, and to try to create popular understanding 
of these facts is the only long-range political activity by 
business that is sure to pay off. The reason is that it is the 
only one aimed at the very heart of our problem. 

Business, that is, must state its case—effectively. For it 
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will never be in a truly secure position until both major 
political parties thoroughly understand the importance of 
business to the country and the importance to business of 
having an atmosphere under which it can work most effec- 
tively. The urgency for this becomes more pressing with every 
passing day. For the fact is that the technology of European 
countries is rapidly equaling and in some cases surpassing our 
own. Their wage levels are considerably lower than ours, so 
that they can compete successfully against us, not only in 
their home markets but in our home markets as well, tariff 
or no tariff. 

As I said at the outset, the United States has staked its 
future, for better or for worse, on the success of its business 
and its industry. We are entering a period of life-and-death 
competition, not among ourselves but with the business and 
industry of other countries, some of which mean to bury us 
and have said so. If the American people truly understood this; 
if organized labor truly understood this; then I don’t think you 
would see demagogic politicians trying to make it harder 
for business to operate successfully, or doing everything they 
can to reduce the incentives for individual businessmen to 
succeed. 
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It's about time that we businessmen devoted ourselves 
to an intelligent, planned effort to make the American people 
understand what the stakes are today and what it will mean 
to them if either through carelessness or by design they create 
a situation in which the United States loses the economic war 
in which it is engaged. That, ladies and gentlemen, is a positive 
program, and it is a program that will produce results. It is 
in this respect that it differs from some of the more dramatic 
programs I have heard a few business ieaders discussing these 
days. 

Now, I started with St. Vincent de Paul, and I suppose I 
had better get around to him once more as I conclude my re- 
marks. For the more I think about it, the more convinced I am 
that he epitomized the responsibility of the businessman in 
a few words. As I read him, what St. Vincent has to say to the 
modern-day businessman is this: no matter what you do for 
your employees, it will not be enough unless you do it because 
of deep and sincere respect and regard for them. And if it 
is not enough for your employees, it will not be enough for 
the American people. 

Thank you very much. 


The Year Of The Rat 


EPIDEMIC CYNICAL SELFISHNESS 
By CHARLES H. BROWER, President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York City 


Delivered before the Advertising Federation of America, Boston, Massachusetts, February 9, 1960 


HOSE PEOPLE who believe in statistics tell us that 

things really boomed in the latter half of 1959. Car 

loadings were up. Retail sales were up. Dow-Jones 
averages were up. But the thing that was really up was the 
production and use of rose-colored glasses. Rose-colored glasses 
were used in main for gazing happily into the golden haze 
that came to be known as the Soaring Sixties. Rose-colored 
glasses are never made in bifocals, for nobody reads the small 
print in dreams, nor are they interested in handwriting on the 
wall, or clouds no bigger than a man’s hand on the horizon. 

There are, however, only two things that we really know 
about the Sixties: First, they will not perform as advertised, 
for no decade ever has. Try it yourself—pick any decade. Did 
anyone call it in advance or even come close? Certainly not. 
The second thing that we know is that we are already in the 
Sixties today—and they look very much like the same old 
neighborhood. Nothing has really happened to change things 
except that we have crossed a line which we ourselves have 
drawn in the sands of time. It is only 1960 because the Chinese 
have not yet been able to convince us that it is the year 4658, 
which they celebrated on January 28 as The Year of the Rat. 

We have started out, for instance, by a wave of church 
desecrations—and by throwing a nice fresh billion dollars to 
the Insatiable Money Eater. The Money Eater has eaten up 
half the value of the American dollar in the past 20 years. 
Each year in the past four he has eaten another penny. 

We are not a nation that is enthusiastic about having its 
money eaten. So, from time to time, we have taken bold 
measures against the Money Eater. We have deplored him 
from the pulpit and caricatured him in the press. We have 
called upon our economic doctors and made big medicine. 
But no one can make the animal take the medicine. 

It is not hard to see why. Hunting for the causes of inflation 
in the fields of economics and finance is like hunting for 
crocodiles in Nome. For all I know, there may be a crocodile 


in Nome—but it’s not the place to look when you find your- 
self suddenly short of crocodiles. 


DISEASE OF THE BACKBONE 


Economic phenomena do not cause inflation any more than 
high thermometers cause hot weather. Inflation is a disease of 
the American backbone and can be cured only by large and 
frequent doses of courage and unselfishness. 

Traditionally the American dollar comes out of every wat 
wearing wound stripes, for war without conquest creates no 
wealth. There is a bill to be paid—but no one wants to pick 
up the check, and this is where the real trouble starts. 

When any ship—except the Ship of State—begins ‘to 
founder at sea, certain traditions are observed; certain courte- 
sies prevail. The Captain stays on the bridge, pitting his 
authority against the tendency to panic. The crew man the 
pumps and help the women and children into the lifeboats. 
The strong give up their life jackets to the weak. 

But when our country begins to sink into the sea of inflation, 
a different picture is seen. The Captain stays on the bridge 
all right, but his orders are unheard in the shouting as the 
life jackets are wrested from the weak by the strong. The crew 
man the pumps, but more often than not they pump the sea 
in instead of out. Gangs of passengers band together with the 
silly, but desperate, conviction that they can keep their small 
part of the ship afloat, even though all the rest may sink. 
Labor seeks to keep its section afloat by ceaseless demands for 
more take-home and more fringe benefits. The farmer demands 
that his part of the deck be kept solid under him by price sup- 
ports. Management has more than once left one part of the 
ship and set up in another where conditions seemed more 
favorable. Meanwhile Government, beset by scores of demands 
backed by the threat of political punishment, grabs everyone 
it can catch and holds him under a drowning tide of 
confiscatory taxes. 
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But it won't work. A bill that is owed cannot be paid by 
passing it around. It can’t be paid by the natural, unorganized 
victims, the people on fixed incomes, for there are not enough 
of them. It cam be paid by hard work, by devoted manage- 
ment—by returning an honest day’s work for a full day's 
pay, by ending government waste, by insisting on a balanced 
budget, by doing away with all needless jobs in every industry, 
by starting to reduce our almost 300-billion-dollar debt instead 
of buying a new roof for it each year. But who wants that? 


WHAT INFLATION THRIVES ON 


Inflation thrives on living it up. On getting more and 
spending more. And, boy, do we love to do that. Inflation 
makes a $20,000 man out of a $10,000 man. It makes mil- 
lionaires out of people who never could have been millionaires 
otherwise. It makes us all poor-boys-who-made-good, because 
our fathers made so much less than we do. But it also saps 
and destroys all the good disciplines that made us great. Today, 
it seems, the only way to be penny-wise is to spend the penny 
—the only way to be pound-foolish is to save the pound. 
Smart people no longer pay debts; they incur them. For being 
in debt is another way of passing the bill to your neighbor. 
You don’t have to borrow money, of course. You can borrow 
trips to Europe. Or anything you like. Name it, and you can 
have it now and pay later. And by lumping all of your small 
debts into one impossible total, you can get the finance com- 
pany to do all your bookkeeping for you. 

Even old familiar sayings take on new and sinister mean- 
ings. When we were taught that “God helps them that help 
themselves,” it was an admonition to idlers and daydreamers. 
Nowadays it seems more of a divine go-ahead for the shrewd 
and the ruthless. 

Nobody needs to be told today not to count his chickens 
before they hatch. Today people do not wait for the eggs to 
hatch. They eat the eggs, then borrow to bwy chickens. 


E. CS. 

I have said that inflation is a disease of the American spinal 
column. What I have not said is that almost all of our troubles 
come as a result of the same disease. The disease might be 
called Epidemic Cynical Selfishness—it is the healthy cells of 
rugged individualism gone wild. 

Epidemic Cynical Selfishness. Or, E. C. S. It might be called 
“ME-FIRST-ITIS,” or “MAKE WAY FOR NUMBER ONE?,” 
or “WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME?,” or “GOOD GUYS FINISH 
LAST,” and it is about as far away from the Golden Rule as 
it is possible to get. And I do not think you can name a 
sickness of our modern society that does not go right straight 
back to that EPIDEMIC CYNICAL SELFISHNESS. 

Here are a few: juvenile delinquency, increasing divorce 
rate, death on the highways, the rising crime rate, church and 
synagogue desecrations and the evils which have recently 
beset our own business—rigged quiz shows, payola and TV 
commercials which are less than truthful. ; 

Every one of those is directly related to our new cult of 
mass selfishness. And so, for that matter, are a lot of less dire 
habits—such as always getting away first at the traffic light, 
such as the Lower Slobovia schoo! of teen-age dress, such as 
defacing our pleasant land with trash thrown from cars. 


COAST-TO-COAST CHEATING 


Suppose I take just one of the symptoms of our time: the 
rigged quiz show. We were all properly indignant about this 
spectacular form of coast-to-coast cheating. But we do not 
read the message right if we all decide to chop down our 
antennas, or even if we heap too much blame upon the young 
and uneasy industry in which it occurred. And it is not for 
Charles Van Doren that we should mourn. It is for the rich, 
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the poor, the brilliant, the ordinary, the gifted, the unskilled, 
the taxi drivers and the professors—for all the people who 
took the fixing quite in stride and never complained until one 
man felt that he had not been paid enough. 

There are plenty of rigged quizzes that are not on TV, you 
know. Take the one in which Uncle Sam asks us each year 
how much money we earned last year . . . and then hires 
50,000 men to make sure that we do not cheat. 

Consider the quiz held every second at the checkout counter 
of the supermarket. Executives of our large chain stores have 
decided that one-fourth of us will not steal under any circum- 
stances; one-fourth of us will steal anything, especially if it’s 
nailed down; and the other half of us vary according to the 
strength of the temptation and the chances of getting away 
with it. 

Consider the quizzes held in our colleges. Twenty and thirty 
years ago the great hope was the honor system. This system 
exists in only a handful of colleges today, and in most cheating 
is an accepted practice—one professor estimating that one 
in every three students cheats regularly. 

This country today is filled with men who always go first 
class on expense accounts, but who happily adjust to tourist 
when on their own; with people who would never think of 
stealing from a wallet they found, but who almost always 
return a half-empty day to their employers. 

Our business today is getting more than its share of the 
attention of those in the government. Certainly, anyone who 
attended our midwinter conference last Friday in Washington, 
or who read his Sunday morning papers, will find little 
difficulty in understanding that we, as an industry, are looked 
upon as transgressors. But let no one think that the root of all 
our country’s evil has been belatedly discovered within our 
midst, or that we have cornered the market on deviousness. 
No, whatever evil there is in the advertising industry—and 
I for one am sure that we have even less than our share—is 
but a sign of our time. 


“SOMEBODY GOOFED” 

The trouble that Epidemic Cynical Selfishness brings us may 
be great. For selfishness is not the path of Democracy. Selfish- 
ness is the path of Tyranny. In a Dictatorship the strong and 
selfish subdue the others, and a government based on terror 
exists—but the very foundation of Democracy is that each 
must sacrifice something for the good of all. 

Just now the Sputniks and Lunics of Tyranny seem to fly 
better than ours. This is not, I think, because the Russians are 
greater scientists, or because they captured the better Germans. 
It is because the launching of such a complicated mechanism 
requires the utmost teamwork by thousands of people. And 
thus far the threat of liquidation has been a better incentive 
to teamwork than the responsibility of the individual. It is the 
tiny things that fail with us—the average cost of failing com- 
ponents in recent rocket heartbreak ; was around $2.60. As they 
say “Somebody goofed”—someone who didn’t realize perhaps 
how much Democracy depended upon him that day. Indeed, 
the “goof-off” in this country has become a sort of status 
symbol—it takes a real he-man to let everyone else down and 
get away with it. 

Now it is a fascinating characteristic of our people that we 
are greatest when we have a cause. Communities visited by 
storm and flood do not have time for selfishness or ME-FIRST- 
ITIS. And all of us were better, tougher, less selfish and finer 
people when we had a Fascist Empire to get off our backs. 
Today we seem to have nothing much to do. We are no longer 
building our house. We are not defending it. We are just living 
in it. And we are so bored with prosperity and happy-happy 
happiness that we hardly know what to do. 
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Of course, there is danger, perhaps the greatest that we have 
ever faced. But it is not too clear or too present. We don't 
really believe it. We can’t visualize our daughters being carried 
off by Red invaders, or nuclear bombs actually falling in the 
streets of our cities. We cannot really believe that Mr. K., 
whose wife looks so much like somebody's mother, would ever 
be unkind with his nuclear weapons. 

Besides, we can’t depend upon disaster to pull us together 
this time, for if it strikes, we will have nothing left to pull 
together. 

What else brings out greatness in people? Leaders. Yes, 
even in times of peace real leaders can set a nation aflame with 
enthusiasm. But in a Democracy we don’t want just one big 
man on horseback—we need a hundred thousand of them, at 
all levels, in every village, town, school, factory and farm. 


THE WRONG PEOPLE 

Which brings me back just for a moment to the disease 
analogy again. Medical science often studies healthy tissue to 
determine what elements fight disease and decay. Haven't we 
been spending too long a time studying the wrong people? 
What would happen if, for a while, we turned our microscopes 
away from studying the selfish, the crafty, the lazy and the 
morally weak, and focused them instead on the industrious, 
the honest and the morally strong? 

What would happen if we stopped psychoanalyzing and 
dissecting the chicken-chested kids in leather jackets . . . and 
started to pay some real attention to the squares who have not 
yet stabbed a teacher or mugged an elderly woman? 

Think of the millions and millions of dollars we have 
spent trying to find out what makes the delinquent delinquent. 
Think of the billions of hours the sociologists have spent try- 
ing to understand the criminal, to comprehend the urge to 
alcoholism, to analyze the broken home. 

Is there any professor in any college across this land who 
has written, is now writing, or is even thinking of writing, a 
book on the noncriminal mind? Has there been a paper de- 
livered in the past twenty years dealing with nonneurotics, 
nonalcoholics, nondelinquents, nonscrewballs? Has any great 
foundation offered a grant to promote the study of the simple, 
corny, honest, God-fearing American? You know the answer 
as well as I do. 

Yet even the breeders of animals know better than this. 
Nobody tries to develop winning race horses by studying the 
losers. Nobody even develops prize pigs by studying the runts. 

We have taken the good guy for granted so long in this 
country that we know nothing whatever about him. Is he 
religious? Sometimes, but quite often not. Was he properly 
whaled by his parents when young? Again sometimes, but 
quite often not. Was he a delight to his teachers in school? 
Not always—often he was the lad who turned their hair gray. 

But do we know about the bad guy? You bet we do. We 
know that he is misunderstood, misguided, misdirected, miser- 
able—and a victim of his environment. We know that we 
must pity and pamper him, and pay for his rehabilitation. We 
must at all costs—and the costs are almost beyond measure— 
be nice to him. 

I trust I will not be thought unsympathetic if I say nuts to 
him—and to our national preoccupation with the overwrought 
and discontented . . . with the anxiety-ridden student who 
cannot afford premium gas for his Jaguar . . . with the neurotic 
personality, the disturbed psyche and the complex complex. 

Russia is not panting at our heels today . . . Russia is 
walking all over our feet. Isn’t this a sensible time to get 
our attention for the time being from the remedial and 
to the excellent? 
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SUGGESTION FOR SCHOOLS 

Couldn't our grade schools somehow give as much extra 
time to the development of the gifted, the brilliant and the 
natural leaders as they give to those who have not yet adjusted 
to group play? 

Must our secondary schools continue to pump our colleges 
full of the well-off, the show-off and the goof-off . . . along 
with the talented and the able and the devoted? According 
to Dr. James Conant, between thirty and forty per cent of 
our young people go to college today. But no one knows 
whether or not it is the right thirty or forty per cent. We 
think that if Mom and Dad were what used to be knowr as 
“college material,” Junior must be college material, too. 
Except that Junior may think that Mom and Dad and study 
are all from Squaresville, which I am told is no place. We 
have implicit trust in Regents and College Boards, even though 
we know that most teachers in junior and senior year have 
learned to predict the questions pretty well. 


THE SEARCH FOR EXCELLENCE 

I, for one, do not ask that we abandon the charitable instincts 
that mark us as Americans. I do not even suggest that we 
abandon our role as the feeder and father of the world’s 
hungry and fatherless. I ask only that we look for talent and 
excellence as avidly as we look for uranium—and that we 
cherish it and cultivate it as thoughtfully as we do many of 
our less valuable natural resources. 

If there were a suspected Communist in your neighborhood, 
you would know where to report him. If there were a good 
left-handed pitcher with a fast drop in your high school, the 
scouts from both leagues would be after him. But if you ran 
across a junior Einstein, would you know what to do about 
him? 

It is true that the Ford Foundation is scratching at the 
surface of this problem. But this is not basically the Ford 
Foundation’s problem. It is your problem. And it is my 
problem. 

I think that our educators, our ministers, our editors, our 
businessmen, our unions and our organizations like yours 
should join in a mammoth talent hunt to be sure that we are 
giving every gifted boy and girl as much attention as we give 
our better criminals. It could easily start right here. There 
have, from time to time, been some thrilling manhunts in our 
country—but there has never been one like this—in which a 
whole dedicated nation might work together to uncover’ this 
treasure of brains which Dr. Conant believes is hiding in 
unlikely places all over America. 

Thus we might in time develop the leadership that a 
Democracy needs—a leadership that would again give us the 
right to include that word “United” in the name United 
States of America—a leadership at all levels that would make 
it smart to be hard-working, honest and unselfish—that would 
point out the stupidity of inflation, laziness, moral weakness, 
delinquency, divorce, tax evasion, goofing off and free-loading. 

It won't be done in a day, perhaps not in a decade. 

Meanwhile, what can you and I do about ourselves? 


We CAN START TODAY 

We can start taking our temperatures today, I think, and see 
whether or not we are victims of that American disaster 
disease—Epidemic Cynical Selfishness. Let's let someone beat 
us at the light . . . let’s let the other fellow win one argument 
. . . let's even let the wife have the last word . . . and see 
how rauch it hurts. 

Our secret weapon as a nation was given us 1700 years 
before we were a nation by a man who said, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 
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Maybe we can’t Jove our neighbors right at first, after so 
many years of loving ourselves. But we might start by treating 
them as allies at least. 

When the management man hates the union man, when 
the city man hates the farmer, when the workingman hates 
the professor, when the white-collar man hates the blue-collar 
man, when the rich man hates the poor man and everybody 
hates the government that is when the Kremlin rocks 
with laughter. 
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We may never learn to love the jolly folks in the Kremlin 
—but it doesn’t seem fair to us to make them kill themselves 
with laughter! 

You know about that “tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

There is also a tide in the affairs of nations . . 
may be it for the United States. 

If it is, let us pray that you and I will not be found wanting! 

Thank you. 


. and this 


Organizing The Metropolitan Community 
For Better Living 


WE MUST STUDY, PLAN AND ACT INTELLIGENTLY NOW 
By WALTER H. WHEELER, JR., President, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., and member of CED’s Area Development Committee 


Delivered at Economic Development Conference, Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, Washington, D. C., March 9, 1960 


AM GLAD to be here today, and to talk to you about 

the metropolitan community. But I had better make a 

disclaimer at the outset, for my title may imply more 
than you are going to hear. You might assume from this title, 
“Organizing the Metropolitan Community for Better Living,” 
that I would be offering some specific suggestions for doing the 
organizing here in Washington. This I do not propose to at- 
tempt. I am not sufficiently familiar with your problems here, 
and there is no set plan for organization which can be super- 
imposed on a community willy nilly. Each area has its own 
problems best known to those who live and work there. 

But what I will emphasize is that we must think in terms 
of a whole metropolitan area, and not just of the political 
entities we call cities. We know that only through careful 
study of broad areas can be begin to see the solutions for the 
problems we face. And, we know these sprawling, growing 
urban centers will begin to yield to intelligent organization 
only if their responsible leaders respond to the challenge and 
take the necessary actions. 

There are broad yardsticks which can be used. Several years 
ago the Committee for Economic Development decided to in- 
vestigate these problems. We did so because we believe that 
the orderly development of our metropolitan areas is essential 
to the sound growth of the national economy. And we are 
persuaded that our metropolitan communities can deal intelli- 
gently with their problems only if they have a firm grasp of the 
economics of metropolitan growth. Thus far we have pub- 
lished two important studies in this field, “The Changing 
Economic Function of the Central City” by Raymond Vernon, 
and “Metropolis Against Itself” by Robert Wood. These pub- 
lished studies, together with other background papers now in 
preparation, are helping the Area Development Committee of 
CED in formulating an approach to our metropolitan prob- 
lems. While CED has not yet issued a policy statement on these 
questions, I am happy to share with you some of the prelim- 
inary findings, along with some of my own thoughts and con- 
victions. 

Let's review a bit to start. We are, in America today, a 
highly mobile people. Twenty per cent of the population, some 
35 million people, change their residence each year. Of these, 
about 11 million move across a county line and half of this 
group also cross state lines. This movement is, of course, the 
mark of a dynamic economy. People are moving from rural 
areas to urban centers primarily in response to better job 
opportunities. 


America has become a predominantly urban society within 
the lifetime of many of us. It wasn’t until the second decade 
of the present century that the urban population began to 
outnumber those living on farms and in rural areas. The 
pull of the urban centers since then has been strong. Today 
two-thirds of our people are living in urban areas and virtually 
all of the population growth of the nation is occurring in these 
places. 

While people were moving from the small towns, and 
farms to the city, people were also moving out of the cities 
to the surrounding countrysides primarily to seek a better 
environment for their children. Twenty-five years ago most of 
the developed areas lay within the boundaries of a single city 
jurisdiction. But technological innovations in production and 
transportation brought change. Electrification of the country- 
side, the telephone, and the septic tank set the stage. The most 
important development however, was the internal-combustion 
engine: For the family, the automobile, mass produced and 
within the means of the average household; and for industry, 
the truck. The public matched the private automobile in- 
dustry by building extensive road systems in all ‘directions. 
These outlays—public and private—reflected deep-seated 
consumer wants. 

Not only families left the city. Many industries, shifting 
to horizontal processing in single-story plants, turned to the 
fringes of the metropolis to find large tracts of land suitable 
for their operations. As a result, the city has erupted over 
adjoining areas, and new patterns of urban and sub-urban 
development have emerged. What we now call metropolitan 
areas evolved as a conglomeration of a major city and many 
smaller cities and towns. The economic and social ties which 
formerly characterized the central city have now been geo- 
graphically extended to a large inter-related area. 

It is an interesting commentary on the state of metropolitan 
affairs that few of these metropolitan communities have any 
legal status. In some places a water or sewer district or a 
transit system covers the metropolitan area, or a large portion 
of it. But the closest thing to official recognition of the essen- 
tial unity of each of these areas is the statistical classification 
system used by the U. S. Bureau of the Census and other 
Federal fact-gathering agencies. As of June, 1959, the Census 
listed 192 “Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas”—each 
area consisting of a central city of 50,000 or more and the 
contiguous built-up areas, which are interwoven into a com- 
plex web of economic and social relationships. 
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Let's look at the pattern of development taking shape in 
many metropolitan areas. The central business district is the 
nerve center. It is the place of greatest accessibility. Here we 
typically find the main offices of financial insticutions—banks, 
insurance companies, and securities dealers. Here, too, are the 
head offices of the larger manufacturing, transport and utility 
companies. Such operations are in the core district because it 
is a major trade information center and the business market 
place. In this area are to be found advertising agencies, employ- 
ment agencies, lawyers, management consultants, and other 
business service operations. And main governmental offices 
are found in the core for many of the same reasons that 
business offices are there. In addition, the central business 
district remains the ideal location for printing and publishing, 
and specialty retailing; and it is the place where the greatest 
variety in amusements and cultural activities can be found. 

We need strong core areas. But they have many problems. 
As a result of residents moving to the suburbs, commuting 
distances to the central business district have lengthened and 
commuter service leaves much to be desired in many areas. 
Mass transit facilities in most cities are deteriorating. These 
factors raise the question of whether the downtown area will 
continue to be the optimum point at which to assemble the 
needed office force. The core areas are also plagued by auto 
traffic congestion. As more and more shoppers take their 
cars, the retail stores in the central district are at a clear dis- 
advantage. In some cities like Boston, the tax burden on down- 
town real estate virtually prohibits new construction. 

The situation of the older districts of the central city 
outside the core is even less satisfactory. In the more com- 
pact city of 1920 these districts housed most of our families 
and a good deal of industry as well. In recent years, with 
changes in technology and consumer preferences, they have 
lost much of their comparative advantage over outlying areas. 
Land and buildings in these areas are not attracting new users 
at current holding prices. Because their economic future is 
overcast, some students have tagged these districts “gray areas.” 
But many of our city officials and business leaders have not 
given up on these districts. They see the possibility of pre- 
venting further blight and capital consumption by restoration 
programs known as urban renewal. 

The problem, however, involves more than property values; 
it involves people. The older neighborhoods of the city have 
become reception centers for a flood-tide of migrants from 
the rural South and Puerto Rico. These newcomers are a 
main source of unskilled and semiskilled labor and they are 
contributing to our economic expansion. But many of them 
are unaccustomed to life in cities and are having a hard 
time getting adjusted. And because of low incomes, and dis- 
crimination, they have a difficult time getting decent housing. 
So our urban renewal programs cannot succeed if we con- 
centrate exclusively on rehabilitation of real estate. We must 
also develop ways to help these newcomers to adjust to a 
new life with greater equality of opportunity. 

The growth areas of the metropolis are at its periphery. 
Here are all the new housing developments. Ninety per cent 
of the units are detached single-family houses. Here are the 
regional shopping centers with parking facilities for 5,000 
or more cars. Here are the homogeneous neighborhoods with 
the look-alike homes and the residents grouped together by 
age and income, race, and sometimes religion. The homo- 
geneous suburban communities have economic as well as 
social problems. With so many families in the same age 
bracket, there are bulges in school enrollments, first at the 
elementary level, later in the high schools. Often this compels 
emergency building programs and double sessions at one 
level, under-utilization of facilities at another. Communities 
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better balanced in terms of age of residents would ease this 
problem. 

Another consequence of one-class communities is that some 
are pressed to the wall to provide needed public services while 
others make a relatively slight tax effort. Professor Lambie of 
Harvard demonstrated this in a study of the Boston area in 
1958. As an indicator of local tax capacity he divided the 
assessed valuation per capita in each locality by the tax rate. 
The town of Hingham, rapidly developed for young, moderate- 
income families in the postwar period, had $36 of assessed 
valuation per capita for each dollar of the tax rate; the city 
of Newton, with a better balanced community and pro- 
portionately more upper income families, had $57. And fan- 
tastic inequalities appear when one community is solidly built 
up with homes, while another is almost exclusively industrial. 
In the Cleveland area, for example, Cuyahoga Heights, a small 
jurisdiction containing much of that metropolitan area’s heavy 
industry, had an assessed valuation per person in 1956 of 
$125,925; in the neighboring dormitory suburb of Garfield 
Heights the figure was only $1,889 per capita. 

Fiscal difficulties are not the only unhappy results of un- 
premeditated suburban growth. The sprawling developments 
are foreclosing the opportunity to provide our children with 
enough open space for organized recreation and quiet re- 
laxation. A quarter or half-acre plot may be large enough 
for a barbecue grill, and, perhaps, too much for a lawn 
mower. But it is no substitute for a hike in the woods, a 
picnic in an uncrowded park, a swim at the beach, or a drive 
in scenic country. It took foresight in the 1930's to give 
Cleveland its superb metropolitan park system of 14,000 acres 
—almost one acre per 100 residents. Few areas are exercising 
that kind of foresight today. 

Nor are we assured of sufficient space for future industrial 
expansion. Too many local zoning boards have clung stub- 
bornly to the notion that industry is a bad neighbor. Industrial 
plants have special site requirements—access to highways or 
railroads, an ample water supply, and good drainage. Land 
meeting these specifications is often closed to industry in the 
suburbs. When industry is permitted, it rarely has an ex- 
clusive zone but must share the district with nonconforming 
uses. One forward-minded utility, the Cleveland Electric Il- 
luminating Company, has anticipated industrial needs by 
buying up 2,000 acres of land on the outskirts of the metro- 
politan area. 

When we stand back and look at the metropolitan area— 
the downtown, the rest of the central city, the older suburbs 
and the new ones—we know we're dealing with one economic 
and social community. As employers we would fight the pro- 
posal that workers must be recruited from some arbitrary 
zone, say, within three miles of the plant; as retailers we 
would bridle at the suggestion that artificial limits be placed 
on the area to which we could sell. As residents, we would 
reach for our muskets if visas were required to visit our 
friends and relatives in another town. Free trade over wide 
areas, and freedom of movement, are basic elements of the 
American economic system and the American way of life. 

But when we look at the structure of government in most 
metropolitan areas, we note a striking inconsistency between 
the way we live and make a living and the way we provide 
governmental services. There are 1,400 governmental units 
in the New York region, 960 in the Chicago area, 105 in the 
greater Cleveland area. As a group, the 192 metropolitan areas. 
of the country contain some 16,000 independent local juris- 
dictions and the number keeps growing. Do we really need so 
many? I think the answer is definitely no, and the sooner we 
start consolidation the better. 

One difficulty that should be removed is the unrealistic 
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debt limit imposed on cities and towns by state constitutions 
or legislatures. In order to meet services required by resi- 
dents, the communities have had to set up special districts of 
all kinds: one-sixth of the local jurisdictions are single-purpose 
districts providing for fire protection, drainage, soil conserva- 
tion, or cemetery maintenance. Another 40 per cent of the 
local units are school districts. As CED has already recom- 
mended, after a careful study in its recent policy statement 
on public education, many of our local school systems could 
be substantially improved through consolidation. 

Another factor in the increase of local governments is the 
desire to preserve social status by controlling local government, 
with all its zoning and other powers. Before 1920, new com- 
munities at the edge of the city were likely to consent to 
annexation. Today many people apparently want to disassoci- 
ate themselves from the city and its political organizations, 
even though they may have grown up there. It is normal and 
healthy for people to want to better themselves. But the world 
is too small for isolationism. We have found this out in 
international affairs, and it is time we recognized it in metro- 
politan affairs. 

Village and town governments served well in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, but they simply can’t cope with regional 
problems of air pollution and water contamination, commuter 
transportation, expresswa, systems, and land reservations for 
recreation and for industry. We must consolidate local govern- 
ments so they can meet our modern needs. If we want to look 
for historical precedents we can find them. Our forefathers 
relied on the town meeting but they also devised a federal 
system of government. A possible solution may lie in the 
federation of localities within a metropolitan area for the 
purpose of carrying out essential regional functions. Purely 
local services could remain in the hands of the localities. This 
is the arrangement worked out in metropolitan Miami and 
Toronto and it may point the way in other metropolitan areas. 


Getting modern machinery of government in our metro- 
politan areas is very important. But of course our problems 
won't end there. We shall still have to decide what kind of 
community we want. How much of our local resources should 
be allocated to public schools, parks, highways, or mass transit 
facilities? What are the most equitable ways of paying for 
public services? Should public development programs give 
priority to industry or to commercial districts? To high, mid- 
dle or low income housing developments? 

There are no easy answers to our metropolitan problems. 
On thing that seems clear, however, is that we do not know 
nearly enough about the economic foundations of metropoli- 
tan development. In each metropolitan area there is a need for 
thorough studies of the economic base. We have to know 
which industries are growing and which are declining. We 
have to understand the relation between changes in the demand 
for labor and the rate of in-migration. We need to know how 
much and what kind of housing is both required and eco- 
nomic. We need accurate estimates of the volume of public 
works and services that are likely to be generated by new 
housing and irdustrial development over the next ten years. 
Few areas have this knowledge today. 

In the New York region a major survey of this kind, known 
as the New York Metropolitan Region Study, has just been 
completed, and the results are now being published. The New 
York Study cost about $500,000 but it will be well worth this 
expenditure if it proves a useful guide in the allocation of 
local government outlays amounting to four billion dollars 
each year in the New York region. 

Local businessmen can and must play a big part in setting 
goals for the community and in planning. Your organization 
has recognized this fact, and that’s why you are meeting here 
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today. You have recognized the importance of factual studies 
of the market. You know the institutional framework in 
which business operates. 

Executives of large business establishments have, as a 
practical matter, had to take a regional view. They are used 
to planning ahead for long periods of time. And they are 
experienced in mediating among conflicting interests. These 
are precisely the approaches required if we are to transform 
our local governments into modern institutions equal to their 
responsibilities. 

How can business leaders organize to do this job? There 
are a number of approaches, of which your own activities 
are a notable example. You may also be interested in learning 
something of the work of a local group in Boston, which is 
applying the CED approach to metropolitan problems in that 
area. This group, known as the Greater Boston Economic 
Study Commitrec, was set up in 1957. It consists of 14 top 
representatives of commercial and industrial interests in the 
Boston area, plus a newspaper editor and the dean of a school 
of business administration. A research advisory committee, 
composed of outstanding professors at the local universities 
and specialists, gives expert advice to the businessmen’s com- 
mittee. The Boston Committee has already published studies 
of population trends, the makeup of the labor force, and the 
employment structure of Greater Boston. An economic study 
of downtown Boston has also been issued, and an analysis of 
fiscal resources and revenue needs is under way. 

The Area Development Committee of CED views the 
approach of the Boston Committee as a possible prototype for 
other metropolitan areas. We are also aware of the effective 
leadership that local businessmen are providing through other 
forms of organization in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Balti- 
more. Whatever the method or form, local businessmen can 
—and must—take a leading part in creating a better metro- 
politan community. 

Now it is time perhaps for me to disassociate myself a bit 
from CED, and to speak as an individual citizen. I know 
many CED trustees would agree with what I will say, but 
some undoubtedly would not. In any case, these concluding 
remarks represent my personal views. 

From time to time in history, nations reach critical junctions 
at which decisions must be made that determine the nature 
and quality of life for years to come. Sometimes these points 
in history are clearly visible to everyone—when they accom- 
pany war or revolution, fo- example. At other times, however, 
they are hard to discern, and decisions are made, or not made, 
with little recognition of their deep significance. In my 
opinion, we have reached such a turning point in our coun- 
try’s history now. 

Democracy is on trial as it has seldom been before. I do 
not refer only to the external threat of the Soviet Union, as 
great as that is. I am more concerned about the internal 
threat—the threat we pose to ourselves. Have we the wisdom, 
the courage, the restraint and tenacity to plan and execute for 
ourselves a significantly better way of life? Or for lack of 
these qualities, must we at long last have to have an all- 
powerful government to do it for us. Many socialistic govern- 
ments, and several communist governments, are doing pretty 
good jobs elsewhere in the world. On his recent visit here, 
Khrushchev is said to have remarked, after seeing a slum 
area in one of our cities: “We also have slums. But in ten 
years, we will not, while you Americans wiil then have more 
slums than you do now.” He's a boastful man, but we must 
admit he could be right. He does not have to be concerned 
with human rights and the consent and understanding of the 
governed. We do. 

And yet, we know we can rise to the challenge of demo- 
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cratic action to solve difficult and complex problems. We 
have done so in the past. We must do so now. If we want to 
keep this country the citadel—the model—for democracy, 
we must keep it, in all areas, ahead of any other form of 
government. 

We must decide now—or fail to decide—what direction 
our nation will take in the next generation. Actually, the 
direction we take will not be determined by one big simple 
decision, of course, but by dozens of decisions in complex areas 
of our life. It is the seeming unrelatedness of these different 
problems that may prevent us from seeing that we have come 
to this critical juncture. A greater barrier is our preoccupation 
with the pleasures of a good life, and with the immediate 
problems of making it better. We are in the danger area 
of moral disintegration pointed out by the great historian 
Toynbee in his history of the human race. We are too con- 
cerned with “getting” and not enough with “giving.” 

In order to make life really better in 1985, we must volun- 
tarily curb our appetites now, and invest a larger portion of 
ourselves and our substance in the capital necessities which an 
orderly and free future demand. This means we must have 
wiser, more courageous leadership—nationally and locally, in 
and out of Government; it means we must have more and 
better social and health services, more and better housing, 
national defense, and foreign aid; it means we must pay 
higher taxes, at least initially if not permanently, and give 
more generously of our time and money to those voluntary 
and private institutions that contribute so much to our life. 

One could cite many examples to show how basic decisions 
in most of these areas are being pressed on us. Tom Watson, 
Robert Lovett, and other thoughtful men have testified in 
this city recently about the decisions which may be necessary 
if we are to have an adequate national defense. 

Another big decision, faced by the Congress annually, but 
never resolved satisfactorily, in my judgment, concerns foreign 
aid. Can we reconcile our own high level of prosperity with the 
grinding poverty existing in two-thirds of the world today? 
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And if we can’t, as I believe we can’t, what bold, long-range 
action will we decide to take, and how much will it cost us 
and our Western European allies? 

Is our educational investment adequate for the future? If 
plain head-counting among the young, and the predictable 
need for technical and professional skills, to say nothing of 
our need for liberally-educated citizens—if these facts tell 
us anything, we know they aren't 

By comparison with these weighty problems and others, 
the challenge to organize our metropolitan communities for 
better living may seem minor, but we know it isn’t. It’s one 
important part of the same overall challenge we must meet to 
make our future and our way of life secure. We know our 
great urban centers are plagued by growth and decay. In a 
few short years, if nothing is done about them, they will 
require drastic and immediate action. Trains are likely to stop 
carrying passengers, bumper-to-bumper traffic may well grind 
to a halt in our cities, and social unrest and crime may increase 
to intolerable levels. If this should be allowed to happen, 
the radical measures that would have to be taken will in- 
evitably require strong Government action and extraordinary 
expenditures and taxes. By contrast, if we begin to study, 
plan, and act intelligently now, we may catch up with these 
problems, and still preserve our freedoms. 

I was amazed to see, when I visited Europe a year ago, 
what a magnificent and extensive job of rebuilding has been 
done in the war-damaged areas. Over and over again, I heard 
people say: “As far as property is concerned, the war was a 
blessing in disguise, because it destroyed so much of the old, 
and forced us to plan and build new cities—new houses, 
industrial plants and roads.” 

We have no such compelling incentive. We have no dic- 
tatorship. Can we do what we need to do, as a free and 
responsible people? We can if we have the will and the 
courage. 

As Lincoln said, “We must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act anew.” 


Our Job As Students And Citizens 


ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 
By L. R. BOULWARE, Vice President and Consultant-Relations, General Electric Co., New York 22, New York. 


Delivered at the annual meeting of the Erie Chamber of Commerce, Erie, Pa., March 9, 1960 


T IS A GREAT PLEASURE to be with you business and 

civic leaders of Erie at your Chamber's annual banquet. 

Your very presence indicates you each believe it is time to 
step up your individual investment in diagnosing and solving 
some problems of rapidly mounting moment to the managers 
of businesses and to all others who—as consumers, workers, 
savers and citizens—would like to be served better now and 
later by particular businesses and by business in general. 
That’s obviously just about everybody. 

I believe the elimination or sharp reduction of economic 
ignorance is the first and most basic of the problems pressing 
urgently for solution on the business manager and on most all 
other people here and around the world. 

Businessmen have made fabulous progress in technology and 
finance. And each new advance has only confirmed anew to the 
public the fundamental something-for-something fact of life. 
For the public pretty well understands that these wonderful 
new machines still can’t produce more power than is first put 
into them . . . that these big new banks still can’t pay out more 
than is first put in them. 


But in the field of economics—where we meet the facts of 
life about how we make our living and how our level of living 
may be raised or lowered—a dangerous majority of us citizens 
seems still, despite all the evidence to the contrary, to believe 
that something-for-nothing is economically possible and 
morally acceptable. 

Here, as around the world, this futile but insistent quest for 
something-for-nothing has become the moral and political prob- 
lem of our times. 

Bad things can still be made to look good to most of us 
citizens here simply because we do not understand the eco- 
nomics and related morals of this unprecedented freedom and 
well-being we enjoy. We do not understand how our well-being 
was achieved, how it can be preserved and enhanced, and how 
it can be damaged by the very measures we are wrongly told 
will improve it. 

If we business managers did not have political problems as 
the favorite whipping boys of government, we and the rest of 
the public would still have an acute mutual interest in sharply 
reducing economic ignorance. For the resulting understanding, 
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cooperation and productivity within business would permit the 
incentives and competition of the business process to function 
a whole lot more nearly up to their full potential usefulness to 
consumers, workers, savers and tax collectors. 

But we business managers do have economic problems with 
government. This is because to the individual voter—regardless 
of the qualifications of any particular voter—is decentralized 
the basic economic decision-making power in the increasingly 
numerous, complex and important public issues of our times. 
To the same citizen—as a consumer, worker, saver and tax- 
payer—is decentralized also most every one of the basic eco- 
nomic decisions of daily living. These decisions obviously de- 
termine the Opportunities and rewards—the usefulness to all 
concerned—of the country's business enterprises with which 
most all of us here are connected directly or indirectly. 

Is the average voter—the average consumer, worker, saver 
—competent to make such decisions? Has he had as much help 
in his decision-making equipment as we businessmen—who are 
at the crossroads of economics and politics—should have been 
able to give him and srying to give him? 

As to what would be required for the country to be served 
as well by economics—as it is by technology—let’s look at the 
varying degree of technological knowledge that was found to 
be required at varying levels to make the automobile industry 
function in the notably satisfying way it has. 

The top laboratory level concerned itself with inquiry into 
the laws of nature and with the fundamental departures from 
present practice. Thence came the electric self starter, the 
anti-knock gasoline, the high compression engine, the instantly 
drying lacquer to replace 25 coats of slow drying paint that 
wasn't then any good. 

At the next level, that of the car manufacturer, the engi- 
neers designed the car and the annual changes to wed the 
available knowledge, including improvements, with changing 
public taste. 

At the dealer level, the technical knowledge required was 
that required for demonstrating and servicing the car. 

At the consumer level, of course, the technical knowledge 
required was the least—but still impressive. The driver had to 
be taught what buttons to press, how to steer and brake, how 
to treat the accelerator with respect, that water would not work 
instead of gasoline, and that he shouldn't try to drive with the 
brakes on. 

Most all the 70 million U. S. cars, trucks and busses are out 
every day in the hands of that number of licensed drivers from 
the 80 million available. Yet relatively few fatal or even very 
damaging mistakes are made in a whole year. And any relatively 
minor mistake that comes to the attention of the police is 
recorded on the back of the driver's license. 

I want to emphasize that driver's license. It is a certificate of 
basic competency to use frightening power. It’s continued pos- 
session is proof of practically mistakeless care in the use of 
that power—else the license would have been taken away. 

Think of what is proclaimed by that license—adequate 
knowledge of the law, sober dexterity in handling lethal power, 
alertness to traffic signals and the actions of others. The driver's 
original teacher—and the driver’s examiner—couldn’t have 
been impractical dreamers; both of them had to have been 
intensely practical people. The traffic cops keep the driver's 
actions toeing the mark of practicality—or away goes money 
first and then the license. 

The automobile—deadly weapon that it is—is still no such 
powerful instrument for good or evil as is the vote of the 
citizen on economic matters as the ballot box or the market 
place. 

Now I know, of course, that not every citizen can or will 
become a top-flight, self-sufficient economist. And I -m not 
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about to recommend a compulsory licensing of the voter on the 
basis of the soundness of his economic knowledge and practices. 
But I do believe we of the more alerted and alarmed citizens 
must find ways to contribute our part in developing and apply- 
ing economic competency at the various levels of leaier and 
citizen responsibility. 

Certainly a good start would be for each of you businessmen 
to see that your every supervisory and non-supervisory associate 
—and your wife and every neighbor—have the opportunity to 
participate with a qualified discussion leader in an up-to-date 
economics course like the one your local Chamber of Commerce 
can supply you before you leave this evening. You can then 
see that you and all your supervisors get “Economic Intelli- 
gence” every week. If you don’t yet have the details on this, I 
urge you to avail yourselves of them before leaving tonight. 

In any event, we must wind up with appropriate compecency 
at the various levels of responsibility up the line—and then 
help a safe majority of citizens at the final level to know and 
keep in mind the economic facts of life that correspond to the 
automobile facts about pushing the right buttons, steering and 
braking intelligently, not trying to use water for gas, not trying 
to get anywhere with the brakes on, and not ganging up to 
take the other fellow’s car away from him by force rather than 
by a fair and acceptable payment willingly taken by a free- 
seller-owner. 

Experience in all other fields of knowledge acquisition—and 
beginning experience with the revived teaching of the basic 
economics and morals of our freedom and well-being—give 
every evidence that citizens at the average voter, consumer, 
saver and worker level can and will listen and learn in this 
field—#f presented with controversial questions obviously affect- 
ing them and if given basic, sound, credence-worthy guidance 
in making the decisions that fall within their ability. Then—as 
in going to a reliable garage tor repairs—the citizens can go 
to a reliable representative or leader for the solution or han- 
dling of economic matters beyond their ability or knowledge. 

Let’s look at just a few questions of the type I believe most 
all us citizens can learn to answer right and thus be proofed 
against being fooled by demagogs into taking action contrary 
to our interests: 

1. Do you inescapably live a something-for-something 
life on this earth? Or is something-for-nothing actually 
available to you through business, or government, or 
unions, or theft, or magic? 

Does government spend somebody else’s money on you? 
Or does it spend your own on you—after sizable deduc- 
tions for your money's “expensive political nights out on 
the town” while it was on its round trip to Washington, 
or the state capital, or the city hall? 

Do you believe that any government can “give” its 
people more than (or even so much as) it first takes 
from its people? Do you look upon Washington as a 
giant “grab bag” full of “free money”? What happens 
when you and your neighbors demand your Congressman 
bring back from Washington more than you and your 
neighbors send down there? In order to appear to do as 
you demand, does or does not your Congressman have to 
vote for 437 other projects in like proportion—one each 
for the districts of the Congressmen whose votes are 
necessary for the haul you want? Do you or don’t you 
pay for theirs while they are paying for yours—after lots 
of needless waste in the process? 

2. Can we all live better by doing less and less for 
other people while expecting them to do more and more 
for us? 

3. But if something-for-nothing were available—which 
it isn’t—could you live with yourself while being morally 
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the kind of human being who would want something-fo: 
nothing? 

4. If something really needs to be done by government, 
is your money spent most usefully and economically by 
the smallest and nearest government unit or by the largest 
government unit farthest away? 

5. Are your wages—and wage increases—at the ex- 
pense of owners or of consumers? Can any employer or 
government or union or thievery or magic protect your 
job for long against a lower-cost producer here or abroad? 
Should everyone’s pay be the same—with no one drawing 
more or less than you do? Is a general increase in the rate 
of pay inflationary if it is more than 2%—tegardless of 
what the profit or the productivity increase of the par- 
ticular business may be? Does the labor content of the 
average sales dollar in this country amount to more or 
less than 70c? 

6. Are so-called “taxes on business” really taxes on 
owners or on consumers? Are taxes—which are theoreti- 
cally “shifted from individuals to business’—actually so 
shifted? Or, are taxes on business the same kind of busi- 
ness expense as materials, labor, interest, fire, and charity 
—in the sense they must be collected back promptly from 
customers or else they will quickly kill jobs and stop or 
slow down progress? 

7. Is the high-bracket graduated personal income tax a 
worthwhile revenue-producing tax or just an “emotional” 
or “good politics” tax that makes it appear “the many” 
unsuccessful are being benefited by penalties on “the 
few” successful? Does it really penalize the few high in- 
come people or penalize in the end the many consumers? 
Have the lawmakers always found they have to provide 
other off-setting incentives for the all-important contribu- 
tions to the common good made by the most productive 
investors and the most productive managerial, profes- 
sional, and artistic citizens? 

8. Is it cheaper and more productive for you to support 
your unemployed fellow citizen in idleness or in an arti- 
ficially created job where he does what people don’t want 
done and, in the process, wastes materials, distorts markets, 
raises direct and indirect taxes, and misdirects investment 
from more productive purposes? 

9. Is a government deficit a way of avoiding taxes or is 
it still a tax that will show up as the brutal tax of inflation 
included in consumer prices? Should you recognize it as 
not a part of the price business is getting for “the goods” 
but as the price of certain government activities which 
the politicians didn’t dare collect from people directly and 
visibly? For instance, do you know thar 151 identifiable 
taxes are hidden in the amount you pay for a loaf of 
bread? 

10. Is inflation an inexcusable fraud on the public? Is 
it inevitable? Or can and must it be stopped—rather than 
encouraged or even allowed—if people are to achieve and 
enjoy optimum economic growth, security and other ma- 
terial and non-material well-being? 

11. Can price and other government controls cure in- 
flation without choking the businesses and jobs to death, 
and is preventing it from getting in the cost end the only 
way to keep inflation from coming out the price end? 

12. Is business a forced gathering of buildings, ma- 
chinery, inventory and money? Or is business a voluntary 
gathering of people . . . people seeking to do for each 
other and dealing only with each other . . . with each will- 
ing, on a something-for-something basis, to give an equal 
value in return for what he wants? Does business thus 
concern itself primarily with things .. . or with things only 
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through people . . . and then only as a result of people 
indicating they need or want those particular things and 
will exchange equal value for them? 

Does this mean that “a business” is the many and not 
the few; that it has no magic resources and nothing to 
“give away”; that it can furnish these people (its con- 
tributor-claimants) only with what they have first fur- 
nished it; that it cannot, voluntarily or under force, reward 
any one or more of these individuals or groups with more 
or less than is coming to them and long survive to supply 
the desired values, jobs and satisfactions? 

Is the profit of a business earned by the owners for the 
risk and efficient use of capital in pleasing people within 
an attractive price at which less efficient competitors go 
broke? Or is profit stolen—stolen from the employee, or 
the “common” man, or the poor man, or the consumer? 
Or is profit the poor man’s best friend—the best friend of 
the tax-collector, the job holder and job seeker, the so- 
called “common” man, and the consumer this year and in 
the years to come? 

Are the owners, who get the profit, the few or the 
many? 

13. Is the free market old-fashioned, outmoded, un- 
workable and unnecessary? Or is it more workable, de- 
sirable and necessary than ever—if people are to live well 
and be free amid the modern complexity of economic 
life? 

14. Are private initiative, integrity, thrift, risk, com- 
petition—and zeal to excel—outdated virtues no longer 
needed or even desirable? Or are they needed now more 
than ever for the individual and common good? Is it 
still true that the only place where success comes before 
work is in the dictionary? 

The usefulness of business to all concerned—and even more 
important, the freedom and well-being of all citizens—are in 
dire peril not so much from foreign enemies as from our lack 
here at home of the kind of economic understanding, moral 
insight, and political sophistication that would equip a safe 
majority of us to give the right answers to such questions as the 
foregoing. 

I sincerely believe it to be the first urgent job of us business 
managers and other such responsible citizens to start doing our 
part—and fast—to correct this situation in the way that has 
been proved so obviously open to us. 


NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


The next most pressing problem of the business manager, I 
believe, is politics. 

There are two kinds of political work I believe we business- 
men must do to live up to our opportunities and obligations 
as businessmen and citizens. One is the party work-—which we 
can do only on our own time and after-tax money as individual 
citizens in the party of our own free choice, and which I will 
discuss later. The other is non-partisan political work of an 
educational nature—which we can do legally and morally on 
company time and money, and which we need to do because 
of the impact of government on the ability of business to 
operate usefully. 

Even good party work is usually second in importance to 
non-partisan work. Effective non-partisan political work has 
to have come first: otherwise the voters will almost always have 
a choice only between bad platforms and between bad candi- 
dates put forward by both parties; and, in fact, the election will 
usually have been lost, so far as the public interest is concerned, 
long before even the selection of nominees much less the hold- 
ing of the nominating convention and the subsequent Novem- 
ber voting. 
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Good non-partisan political work aims at so educating the 
public that both parties will be good parties, both platforms and 
sets of candidates will be good, all competition between them 
will be at a higher level of what’s soundly in the public interest, 
and the public will thus be the victor whichever party or 
candidate wins. 

Party labels, as such, have been losing their significance and 
the two-party system is thereby greatly endangered. Good and 
bad men—not only as representatives of both parties but also 
as prospective nominees within a given party—too generally 
now run on about the same platforms and act about the same 
later in office. That's because they are both theoretically trying 
to please their particular electorate in accordance with its 
present state of knowledge, or ignorance, or rationalized 
cupidity. The happy exceptions to this situation do not suffh- 
ciently relieve the problem—and any constituency that has a 
good candidate at any one time may find itself with a bad 
choice next time if the preventative work is not done between 
elections. 

Actually, too many public servants in both parties seem to me 
to be carrying the current fashion of “me-too-ism” to the 
extreme point of instantly copying each other’s sloppy senti- 
mentalism and economic baby talk while disregarding what 
most voters now think or what they would quickly understand 
and like if given a chance. We know what happens to us in 
business when we blindly copy our competitors instead of doing 
something newly constructive which our own research in tech- 
nology and with our customers has told us will be an advance 
that will please them when they understand the benefits of what 
we propose. Our two party system can’t stand too much of 
what is now going on. 

Meanwhile, despite the few happy exceptions, there will in 
general not be better candidates and performers in ome party 
until there are better ones in both parties as a result of a 
majority of the comstituents in both parties having raised their 
economic understanding, their moral determination and their 
political sophistication to the point where they cannot be 
fooled or bribed either by outright demagogs or by well-in- 
tentioned, high born or professedly high grade but misguided 
Democrats and Republicans in high places. 

Let's look at six of the non-partisan things we can do to make 
it “good politics” with their constituents for more good men in 
both parties to run for office, be elected, and act “good” in 
office—or for the best man to win at any one time. 


1. ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


As already indicated, the first thing we business managers 
need to learn ourselves—and then help our employees and 
fellow citizens learn—is the economics and morals of where 
good jobs and values come from, what can make them continue 
available and what will make them go away. I have already 
mentioned some other things we need to know, such as what 
are the facts about money and that disease of money: inflation. 

Politics is the cart. Economics is the horse. The danger is not 
just that we may get the cart before the horse but that we will 
find ourselves with an entirely horseless cart—a cart we will 
unwittingly help roll back down the hill which we have strug- 
gled up during our prior history. 


2. POLITICAL SOPHISTICATION 

Politics is too generally practiced, with success, a$ the art of 
appearing to serve the many—to protect the always righteous 
many against the always wicked few—to get back by force from 
the few what has been stolen from the many. And I keep feel- 
ing that coo many of us businessmen have ourselv::s belonged 
to the “Little Bo Peep” school of political sophistication. There 
are happy exceptions to both the foregoing, but they are too 
few to substantially relieve our problem. 
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So the second non-partisan grass roots job for us businessmen 
is to become ourselves—and help the rest of the voters become 
—politically sophisticated to the point where we are proofed 
not only against the something-for-nothing ideas and intended 
misrepresentations of the wily demagog but also—and more 
importantly—against the equally false and even more damaging 
fallacies put forward by well meaning but misguided politi- 
cians, professors, clergymen, writers of influence and even too 
many businessmen. 


3. BALANCED’ PRESS 

One of the big reasons why businessmen and something-for- 
something economics do not get a better break in politics is 
because of the preponderance of favorable treatment in the 
press and on radio and TV for anti-business elements and some- 
thing-for-nothing economics. I think this “bad press” for 
business and for sound economics and politics—which we get 
with too few exceptions—is entirely or largely the fault of 
us businessmen. I think we can do something about it by be- 
coming better “news” ourselves and paying more attention to 
becoming effective in this field. But here again it means we 
will probably have to go first to the public by other means than 
the popular media before it becomes “good publishing” and 
“good broadcasting” for enough people in those businesses to 
offer the general public a more balanced economic and political 
diet. But this is a subject in itself that involves meeting better 
the whole relations problem of business, something I believe 
needs an enormous amount of high level attention. 


4. LAw ENFORCEMENT 


The fourth non-partisan grass roots job we businessmen must 
do is to wake ourselves up—and help wake up the rest of the 
public—to the inexcusable and damaging double-standard of 
law enforcement that prevails in practically every community. 
Pickets, car wreckers, dynamiters or other union-connected 
law-breakers are too generally immune to applicable laws that 
are enforced. for any such offense committed by any other 
citizen. There is also growing attention to the reported loose 
use of money in gaining favors contrary to law. There are 
communities which are happy exceptions to all this, of course, 
but even they need to be vigilant in investing against such 
happenings in the future. 


5. UNION OFFICIALS’ EXCEss POWER 


The fifth and by far the biggest non-partisan political prob- 
lem of the business manager is how to contribute his part to 
the country’s effort to correct the excess of economic and politi- 
cal power that has accumulated in the hands of labor union 
officials. 

They have, by law, the opportunity to monopolize an em- 
ployer’s labor market and thus render him more or less helpless 
in the face of most any demands by union officials. 

These union officials have the opportunity to exact compul- 
sory financial support from workers for economic and political 
activities which the members have little or no chance of choos- 
ing, directing or even stopping. This huge flow of money and 
the resulting manpower available are the basic sources of the 
enormous political power exercised by union officials. 

Violence—no matter if outright or only threatened—is the 
final determining factor in effecting the economic and political 
power the union officials exercise over employers, employees, 
consumers, law making and law enforcement officials, and 
candidates for office. 

If it were not for the effect of these three things—monopoly, 
compulsory financial support, and violence—we would not now 
see such inflationary settlements and debilitating practices 
forcibly imposed on employers to the injury of their employees, 
customers, suppliers, investors and community neighbors. 
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If it were not for these three things—monopoly, compulsory 
financial support, and violence—it would not now look to the 
more nervous of us that aside from the too few notable excep- 
tions, most all the candidates of both parties are convinced it is 
not only prudent but “good politics” not only to compete for 
the favor and support of the well-heeled top union officials but 
also to be prepared openly and publicly to be materially guided 
in office by these union officials who tend to be so anti-business 
and to push the country in what we think is the wrong direction 
economically by promoting deficit spending, inflation, resistance 
to technological progress, privileged legal and illegal violence, 
substitution of debilitating central government planning for 
the incentives, rewards and progress of the free market, and 
other damaging invasions of personal liberty and well-being. 

As David Lawrence’s U. S. News and World Report of 
January 25th commented on the steel strike: 

“Industry settled when convinced by top Government 
officials that Congress would take action favorable to the 
union, unfavorable to the employers. Union power, in a 
showdown, is the dominant power in U. S.” 

This is not to suggest that businessmen should set up another 
monolithic partisan political agency like the union one. But it 
is to suggest that businessmen must do their decentralized, non- 
partisan political and economic information and sophistication 
work at the voter level in order that the constituents of neither 
party will select unsound candidates even if these candidates 
have access to union officials’ financial and manpower support. 
Should, however, there still be a choice between a sound and 
unsound candidate, the voters will have been prepared to know 
how to decide for themselves the right way to vote in their 
own interests. 


6. PRACTICAL POLITICAL WORKSHOPS 

I do not know your situation here in Erie, but I suspect the 
next non-partisan political job you need to get underway at 
once is the running of practical political workshops. 

The election workers who will be found on the side op- 
posite to what businessmen are likely to consider sound are 
undoubetedly pros already, but undergoing retraining with help 
from all sorts of eager and well-heeled sources. Even those 
voters—who are believed vulnerable to the appeal of things 
businessmen oppose—may already be in the process of being 
convinced and lined up. 

But the people who are likely to be for sound government 
measures about business and the economy in general do not 
have access to training of their liking and will not have any 
developed facility as workers when the time comes for them to 
take the action of their choice. 

Accordingly, my suggestion is that you check at once into 
setting up non-partisan political workshops which, while open 
to all, are more likely to help those who now have no place to 
go. 

Since business in Erie is affected by what happens elsewhere 
in Pennsylvania and surrounding states, there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t suggest to your businessminded friends elsewhere 
that they consider running these brief but effective workshops. 
The details can be supplied by their Chamber of Commerce or 
other trade association. 

Fortunately, these six non-partisan political activities I have 
just suggested are the very same things in which we business- 
men need to invest anyhow in order to have the better under- 
standing and business climate required for the internal co- 
operation of all concerned in achieving profit, growth, security, 
the fastest technological advance, the most rapidly rising con- 
tribution by business to a higher level of living, and the 
greatest further social and spiritual usefulness of business 
to the whole public. 
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PARTY POLITICS 

Now finally, just a word about the second big area of politi- 
cal action for businessmen as well as other citizens. That is the 
area of party politics. 

As already indicated, party politics and the support of in- 
dividual candidates is a strictly personal matter. It is especially 
forbidden by statute—and is, I believe, morally indefensible— 
when done on company time and money. It must be done by 
the individual citizen on his own volition in the particular 
party of his own personal choice, and can be done only on his 
own time and after-tax money. 

In our General Electric program, we, of course, distinguish 
sharply between the work that can be done as company repre- 
sentatives and that which can and must be done only as inde- 
pendent individual citizens. While we direct the organization in 
the non-partisan work in our own and the public interest, we 
only try to alert and encourage our associates to give full 
personal consideration to the desirability of deciding, on their 
own, to contribute their after-tax money to, and work in, the 
particular party of their free choice. 

With it suddenly the fashion now for businessmen to get 
busy in politics, the hard fact needs particularly to be empha- 
sized over and over again that—for our system of individual 
freedom to be effective—money for political work must not 
come directly or indirectly from corporations or unions or farm 
organizations or trade associations or any other groups. This 
country already has too many self-appointed spokesmen for 
organized special-interest groups competing with one another 
in writing platforms, selecting and handling candidates, con- 
trolling campaign funds, and dominating public servants in 
office. If the party money comes in big chunks from a few 
organizations or even from a few individuals—or if the party 
work is long done by platoons of people under the regimenta- 
tion of the top command of a few special-interest groups—our 
free system will perish. 

Instead, political party work must be decentralized to the 
many citizens, as individuals. These citizens must be in a 
position to insist that any party platform, candidate, or office 
holder be guided by the composite of the varying wishes of the 
individuals in the area represented, and free from the dictation 
or pressures of any intermediate orgainzation that seeks to 
subordinate individual interests and opinions to those of the 
head of the intermediate group. 

To be able so to insist, the individual citizen must take his 
political responsibilities seriously, do ail the brainwork and 
legwork required, and willingly contribute some of his after- 
tax money to the party of his choice. 

Money alone will not do the job. The responsible citizen 
must also do the mental work and tedious legwork in properly 
influencing party platforms, in selecting good candidates, in 
getting them to run, in organizing the individual precincts, in 
becoming an effective personal salesman and helping others 
(particularly women ) to do so, in persuading individual voters 
by separate personal contact as well as by the mass method, in 
getting those voters registered, and in getting such voters out 
on election day. 

Obviously, the businessman can sometimes be especially 
helpful in organizing, in budgeting, in running comprehensive 
campaigns or segments of such campaigns. But the aim should 
not be to start too high without the absolutely required prior 
apprenticeships at the grass roots. Undertaking to see, persuade 
and deliver 50 individual voters in your own precinct is the 
place to start. 

A very effective and readily available means of developing 
competence to do one’s duty later in the party, or for the 
candidate of one’s choice, is prior personal attendance at, and 
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then persuading others to attend, the already mentioned 
“Practical Politics Workshops.” 


A Jop We CAN Do 


Nobody else is going to do this job for us and the country 
while we, with a mistaken sense of selfishness or of what's 
most to be feared, go on in the familiar and non-controversial 
pursuits of what I impolitely call just “metal cutting and paper 
shuffling.” 

This is a job of do-it-yourself, practice-before-you-preach. 

It's a job we, as responsible citizens, can do for our own 
and the common good. We must do it now. 

Naturally, the better known or more conspicuously vul- 
nerable your company and you are as leaders in the community 
—and the sounder, more forthright, and more effective is the 
course of your new or heightened economic education and 
political activity—the more then the something-for-nothing 
enemies of business will ferociously accuse you of misrep- 
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resentation, malfeasance and other assorted anti-social sins of 
vast enormity. But that will be simply marvelous! Ir will be 
certain evidence you are getting through and doing good. 

We businessmen are in a fight we didn’t pick. It’s a fight 
between sound something-for-something and ridiculously false 
something-for-nothing. We can’t win this fight in our own and 
the public interest without fighting. Our opportunities and cor- 
responding obligations are simply so compelling that we each 
must, if need be, take the “expendability vow” that is the final 
fortification of the spirit for the grave and dedicated man 
when danger looms. 

I sincerely believe we businessmen can solve any problem 
and overcome any obstacles we think important enough to 
warrant our best. We should not any longer be stopped or 
slowed in performing mow in economics and politics the same 
high order of public service which has been so characteristic 
of our other outstanding contributions to the well-being of 
the public. 


Toward National Federalism 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE LOCAL PUBLIC SERVICES 
By JOSEPH S. CLARK, Senator from Pennsylvania 


Delivered at George Washington University, Washington, D. C., as part of series on the subject “The Federal Government and 
The Cities,” March 28, 1960 


HEN WE EXAMINE the picture of local govern- 

ment in America, we see three trends: First, metro- 

politan areas are expanding rapidly across city, 
county and state lines. Second, local budgets, tax rates, and 
bonded debt are shooting steadily skyward. Third, despite these 
increases, the level of public services is far from satisfactory, 
and is in many cases dangerously deteriorating. 

From these last two facts, we can draw a fundamental con- 
clusion: That many billions of dollars must come from some- 
where to raise the level of public services up to where it ought 
to be 

I am not going to pause long to argue the case for a higher 
level of public services. The need is obvious to anyone who 
looks about him. 

Consider education. The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion estimated that the amount spent on education at all levels 
should be doubled in 10 years—from $20 to $40 billion an- 
nually. We are not gaining on the backlog of school construc- 
tion needs. Teacher salary scales have been declining for years 
in relation to the rest of the community. The capacity of 
higher education institutions is not keeping pace with the 
number of able students who should be admitted. 

Or consider housing. The Census Bureau found in 1956 that 
13 million urban housing units were substandard—and about 
half of these are not even fit for rehabilitation. The Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund puts the urban renewal need at about $3 billion 
a year, or about 7 times the current rate of renewal. 

Or consider the losing fight our cities are waging against 
juvenile delinquency—or the inadequacy of public recreation 
—or the kind of traffic jams everyone of us encounters in going 
to work in the morning—or the poison in our streams and 
rivers. As Senator Fulbright said the other day, we have toilet 
water at every drug store and polluted streams in nearly every 
state. 

Of course, there are always those who do not consider the 
deterioration of public services to be any kind of crisis. 

But not all Americans, thank heaven, are indifferent. Some 
of us are fond of reiterating Mr. Justice Holmes’ comment that 
“taxes are the price we pay for civilization.” The mark of a 


civilized society is its concern for the common good as distinct 
from the individual good—a shared sense of responsibility for 
the larger community beyond the family and the tribal 
boundary. 

My remarks today are addressed only to the civilized. Those 
who feel no distress at the appalling inadequacy of public 
services—or who think the ultimate purpose of an economy is 
to produce more consumer goods—may leave the room or 
permit their minds to wander. I have no message for them. 


II 

The first question is, how did the distribution of our resources 
come to be so distorted that we who boast the highest level of 
luxury consumption the world has ever known must be ashamed 
of our public schools, our public playgrounds, and our public 
welfare services? 

I think there are two reasons: 

First, the organization of local government is obsolete 

Second, the revenue structure of local government is obsolete. 

Our units of local government—our cities, counties, town- 
ships—are, with a few conspicuous exceptions, essentially the 
same as when the nation was established. 

And the basic revenue source of local government—the 
property tax—is fundamentally unchanged from colonial times, 
even before there was a United States of America. 

Meanwhile, of .ourse, we have passed through social and 
economic revolutions. A rural nation has become an urban 
nation. Metropolitan areas have spread pell mell across city, 
county, and state lines. A localized economy has become a 
national economy. The old America with its wealth and income 
in land has become an expense account, diner’s club, charge-a- 
plate, no down payment, stock option, capital gains economy. 

We will solve the problem of providing adequate local public 
services when we evolve new concepts of Federalism in line 
with the realities of modern life—and not until then. 
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money alone will not cure—but few that can be cured without 
money. 

Why are local budgets inadequate? Is it a lack of willingness 
to tax, or a lack of real resources? Undoubtedly some of both, 
but the latter is more important than the former. 

The conservative organs of opinion are full of dire claims 
that it is Federal spending which is breaking the back of the 
American taxpayer. Yet the figures indicate otherwise: 


Since 1946, Federal revenues have risen by 74 per cent, 
which is considerably icss than the economy has grown. But 
State and local revenues have more than tripled. The Federal 
Government sti!l collects 63 per cent of all tax revenues—but 
this is down from 77 per cent in 1946. 

Federal tax rates are high, but State and local tax rates have 
risen steadily, while Federal taxpayers have enjoyed tax reduc- 
tions—the last one in 1954. 

Since 1946, Federal indebtedness has risen 5 per cent. But 
State and local debt has risen 309 per cent—or 62 times as fast. 

Clearly it is not the Federal taxpayer but the State and local 
taxpayer who is under the greatest strain. 

Many units of local government have already reached the 
practical limit of their tax resources. Others would reach that 
limit long before they could, unaided, lift the level of public 
services to the point where the public needs are truly met. This 
is especially true in areas of heavy unemployment, where the 
need for public services is greatest. 

Seven of every eight local tax dollars are still collected from 
the real property tax. That tax was perhaps well suited to 
colonial America when almost all wealth was in real property 
and most income came from the land. Land by its nature was 
spread evenly across the country; each political subdivision had 
its share. A tax levied on a man’s real estate measured quite 
accurately his relative ability to pay. Only a small fraction of 
wealth was in intangibles which escaped taxation. 


Today, the situation is reversed. Today only a fraction of 
total wealth is represented by equities in real property. A poor 
man or a middle-class suburbanite, it is true, may have all his 
accumulated wealth in his mortgaged home. He will thus be 
taxed on his entire wealth, at least, and ordinarily on some- 
what more property than he actually owns. Indeed, with a VA 
loan he may begin paying taxes when he has no equity at all. 
In some of our more modest suburban subdivisions, I suspect, 
the total property tax base exceeds the net accumulated wealth 
of everybody in it. 

But the man who is better off—who has accumulated addi- 
tional wealth—will have that additional wealth largely in a 
safety deposit box, in the form of stock certificates, or bonds, 
or other intangibles. And the local property tax does not pene- 
trate the secret confines of the safety deposit box. 

In short, while the rich man pays local property taxes on 
what may be a tiny fraction of his accumulated wealth, the 
average-income man pays on what may be two to ten or more 
times his accumulated wealth. As it affects individuals, a more 
inequitable tax system could hardly be devised. And because 
the property tax is thus inversely related to ability to pay, its 
limit is reached early—when it strikes too hard at the resources 
of the lower-and-middle-income groups who bear the brunt of 
it. 

Corporations, of course, pay their share of property taxes. 
But with the growth of large concentrated industries, corporate 
real property is distributed most unevenly across the land. One 
of the largest industrial plants in the world, located in my 
Commonwealth, pays property taxes to only one small school 
district. It does not contribute to the support of the schools 
to which most of its employees send their children, because 
they live across the district line. 

Faced with the defects and limitations of the property tax, 
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local governments have found two other broad based taxes— 
the wage tax and the local sales tax. But together they provide 
less than 10 per cent of local tax revenue, and both, like the 
ptoperty tax, are regressive in their effects. The wage tax is 
levied upon the entire income of the wage earner but only a 
part of the income of the higher-bracket person who has earn- 
ings from dividends or rent or interest as well as salary. And 
the sales tax is ill-suited for local application because of com- 
petition between city and suburban merchants. 


So much for local taxes, Every state of the union, by now, 
has recognized their limits and is providing some state money 
for the provision of local services. In some states, more than 
half the state budget consists of local grants. Yet what kind of 
taxes do the states rely upon? 

Over half of all state tax revenue now comes from sales and 
excise taxes, which, as I have said, are regressive. 

In my own Commonwealth, our sales tax has just been 
raised to 4 per cent. It is hard to believe that it can be pushed 
much higher. Yet we are still forbidden by our constitution 
from levying a progressive income tax. And every effort to 
change the constitution has been defeated. 

The competition among the states to get and keep industry 
within their boundaries is so keen—and particularly so as long 
as we continue to toierate a less-than-full-employment economy 
—that no state dares shift the burden to progressive taxes. 

Some years ago, Governor Williams of Michigan proposed a 
new corporation tax to pay for education. The following day, 
General Motors announced that if the tax were passed GM 
would never build another plant in Michigan. Within a matter 
of hours, other auto manufacturers had joined in this campaign 
of blackmail. The reaction of the State legislature was pre- 
dictable. 

In Wichita, Kansas, a city election turned on whether an 
industrial area should be de-annexed from the city because of 
reports that the packing company located there would move 
elsewhere if it had to pay its share of city taxes. The packing 
company won. 

This year, the State of Mississippi cut the top bracket of its 
personal income tax from 6 to 3 per cent. The announced 
purpose? To persuade business executives to move their plants 
and come to live in Mississippi. 

Industrial journals these days publish comparisons of the 
“business climate” in the several states. What this euphemism 
means is the extent to which the corporations and their ex- 
ecutives escape taxation. 

I personally doubt that industry would flee wholesale from 
a state that raised its business or individual income taxes, but 
it can certainly threaten to—and ordinarily the threat suffices. 
Certainly the chance of getting new industry is adversely af- 
fected if a State develops the reputation of having an adverse 
“business climate.” So State governments, like local govern- 
ments, are putting greater and greater loads upon limited, 
regressive, and inequitable tax structures. 

The Federal tax system, by contrast, is well adapted to a 
modern industrial economy. Its corporate and individual in- 
come taxes seek out the main earning streams of the economy, 
wherever they happen to be located. General Motors could 
conceivably flee from Michigan to escape Governor Williams’ 
tax, but it cannot flee the United States. If the corporation 
executive is enticed to locate in Mississippi, he may escape 
New York’s heavier income tax but his Federal tax liability 
goes with him. The industrial plant I spoke of may not pay 
much property tax to its school districts but it pays half its 
income to the United States. And the Federal tax system makes 
no distinction between income invested in property and income 
invested in paper encased in a safety deposit box. 

I hasten to add that, year after year, loopholes and inequities 
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have been written into the Federal tax laws, to favor the same 
corporations, investors, and executives who have so successfully 
fought state taxation. Yet these can be corrected. And even with 
its faults, the Federal tax structure is still highly progressive 
and adapted in general to the realities of the organization of a 
modern industrial society. 


IV 

Let me summarize at this point. I have suggested three con- 
clusions: 

First, spending for public services, particularly in metro- 
politan areas, must continue to increase. 

Second, many states and communities have reached or are 
approaching the practical limit of what can be raised through 
existing state and local tax structures. 

Third, the Federal tax structure is far more productive, far 
more equitable, and under far less strain. 

From these three propositions a fourth flows automatically: 
The Federal tax system should be used to an increasing degree 
to finance services which have been heretofore strictly state 
and local. 

You may ask: Isn't there an alternative? Cannot Federal tax 
sources be relinquished to the States to permit them to finance 
the functions themselves? 

As a former mayor, I can testify that the organized mayors 
and the organized governors never ask for Federal aid until 
they have first demanded that the Federal government “return” 
tax sources which it has “usurped” so that the States can take 
care of themselves. Indeed, the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee was recently created for the express purpose of identify- 
ing taxes and functions that could be “returned”—or, to use a 
more accurate word, abandoned—to the States. The utter failure 
of that Committee to find either should be enough to persuade 
discerning people that it can’t be done. Yet I note that Mr. 
Robert Merriam, who preceded me upon this platform, expects 
the new Commission on Intergovernmental Relations to under- 
take the selfsame mission of futility. 

My fourth proposition is, I admit, heretical. The deliberate 
expansion of Federal aid runs counter to all that all of us 
learned in school about the concepts underlying American 
Federalism. It runs counter to what Mr. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith calls the “conventional wisdom.” Decentralization, home 
rule, local self-reliance, government close to the people, 
states’ rights, “that government is best which governs least”— 
all of the slogans and symbols of the American tradition are 
against my proposition. 

Of course, we often act in accord with my proposition. But 
we do not openly acknowledge it. 

Thus we disguised our 1958 education act as the National 
Defense Education Act. Similarly, when the Federal govern- 
ment took over a 90 per cent share of the cost of our major 
highways, it was also in the guise of national defense—even 
though the Defense Department just now found out that 
the bridges on the new highways will not clear its military 
vehicles. 

Another disguise is to call our aid programs temporary 
emergency measures. Thus the National Defense Education 
Act carries a four-year limit. The general aid to education 
bill the Senate passed this year only received the winning 
margin of votes when we put a two-year limit on it. The 
airport act, the stream pollution control act, the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction act, the urban renewal act, all carry time 
limits, on the theory that thus no permanent damage is being 
done to our traditional concept of Federalism. 

Any one of you who could spend a day going through a 
Senator's incoming mail would be surprised at the incessant 
repetition of the states’ rights clichés. Writer after writer, 
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particularly those writing under business or professional let- 
terheads and editors of small town newspapers, demands that 
the Federal government stay out of education, housing or 
what have you, and let the states and cities take care of 
themselves. 

Their views are derived from chamber of commerce bul- 
letins, trade associations or bank newsletters, civic club 
speeches, and all the newspapers and magazines which col- 
lectively may be termed the “organs of plutocratic opinion.” 
And these in turn publicize such authorities as Budget Di- 
rector Stans, who in his recent widely-reprinted speech said, 
“We carry on massive Federal programs which States and 
local governments could do better.” 

You may be wondering, don’t these people, all the way 
from Mr. Stans to the local business man, understand the 
stringent limits on State and local taxes and the great superi- 
ority of the Federal tax system? 

The answer is: of course they do. Nobody understands it 
better. 

That is what the shouting is all about. 

I realize that it is not considered quite nice to refer in 
America to anything like a “class struggle.” That is too 
Marxian. In America, it is considered nicer to pretent that, 
“What's good for General Motors is good for the country.” 

Yet the tax issue is at heart a class issue. The brunt of 
Federal taxation falls upon the corporations and the upper- 
income families. State and local taxes fall far more heavily 
upon the average-and-lower-income families. 

My Republican colleague in the Senate from Pennsylvania 
loves to point out that under Federal aid Programs, Pennsyl- 
vania taxpayers pay more than Pennsylvania gets back. Hence, 
he argues, they pay more than they would if the State itself 
paid for the service. But what he does not point out is that 
it is not the same taxpayers. The breaking point in our State 
is about $6000 in family income. Even though we pay more 
than we get back, families under $6000—and that is about 
two-thirds of our families—pay Jess when programs are 
financed through Federal aid. It is only the one-third with 
incomes above that level who pay more. 

This is what the great political issue between the “spenders” 
and the “savers” really amounts to. 

When we passed the aid-to-education bill, the same edi- 
torials which attacked the Senate as “reckless” and “extrava- 
gant” admitted that the money for education must be spent. 

Then why do they hate the Federal government so and 
love local governments so? Is it truly a reverence for the 
ideas of Thomas Jefferson? Is it a genuine affection for the 
town meeting and government close to home? Is it a sincere 
belief that city councils and school boards are inherently wiser 
than the Congress? 

Not at all. These are smoke screens. They hate the Federal 
government and love local government because the former 
taxes them heavily and the latter lightly. Federal aid re- 
distributes the wealth downward. A shift of responsibility 
to the States would redistribute the wealth upward. It is that 
simpie. 

The corporations and high-income taxpayers own the 
journals of opinion; they control the taxpayers’ leagues and 
the business organizations; they finance the civic club lecture 
circuits; they even influence, I am afraid, some of the colleges 
and universities which they help finance. Through all these 
means they create the “conventional wisdom” about Federal- 
state-local relations. 

Fortunately, there are voices on the other side. The cry of 
states’ rights is mot being shouted by progressive governors 
concerned about the level of public services. Local self-reliance 
is mot being praised by mayors who have seen that only the 
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Federal government can make real the vision of urban re- 
newal. Local autonomy is mot defended by educator groups 
and Parent-Teacher Associations who know how local tax 
limits can limit the horizons of education. 

Those who support Federal aid are, I believe, the authentic 
voices of democracy. And the issue is one older than our 
country—whether democracy or plutocracy shall govern. 


V 


An essential aspect of my proposal for expanded Federal 
aid is that administration of these programs should, to the 
maximum extent, remain local. 

In this regard, I am a traditionalist. I do not believe that 
local governments will always make wiser decisions as to how 
money should be spent. But the reverse is certainly true, 
also. And I do believe that if the details of local programs 
are reviewed in Washington the relationship will tend to 
become unworkable. 

In the recent Senate education bill, we wrote in a flat 
prohibition against Federal control of any kind over curricu- 
lum or any other phase of school operations. We were attacked, 
of course, by those who said that despite this protestation 
Federal control was inevitable. I was also challenged by a 
Pennsylvania editor who said school districts should be super- 
vised because otherwise they would waste the Federal money. 

I disagree with both points of view. 

As long as there is a substantial local financial stake in the 
total spending, the local share can be designed so as to remove 
any incentive toward waste. 

We do make a mistake, I believe, if we use the equivalent 
of a cost-plus-percentage contract. The Interstate Highway 
Program is a case in point. In that program, the effective point 
of decision on matters affecting costs is in the States, yet the 
Federal government pays 90 per cent of the total cost. Thus, 
for every $1000 that costs are increased, $900 comes into the 
State from the Federal government. This positive incentive 
to higher costs will, I am afraid, embroil the highway program 
in scandal sooner or later—if indeed it has not done so already. 

The urban renewal program has a one-third local share, 
plus careful Federal review and approval of individual projects. 
So far, both the Scylla of waste and the Charybdis of onerous 
Federal review procedures have been avoided—although the 
accumulation of red tape must constantly be guarded against. 

Our education bili proceeds on still another theory. Money 
is allocated to the states according to a fixed formula, the only 
requirement being that the states increase their contributions 
also. Because the Federal share is fixed, the marginal expendi- 
tures are financed 100 per cent by the states and local school 
districts. Any savings accrue wholly to them, and any waste 
comes wholly out of their funds. Under these circumstances, 
I do not see the need for any Federal control at all, beyond a 
minimal reporting for accounting purposes. While every pro- 
gram differs, I think we should move in the direction of fixed 
grants, as in this bill, given without controls. 

It is noteworthy, I believe, that of all aid programs the 
highway program has the largest Federal proportion, while 
education is scarcely yet accepted as a Federal responsibility. 
This distinction can be assuredly traced to the fact that major 
business interests—not mere children—are the direct or in- 
direct beneficiaries of highway building. Principles about 
states’ rights yield readily to self-interest, even among the 
plutocracy. 

Perhaps Federal aid must be authorized separately for 
particular programs—at least for a while—in view of the 
readier acceptability of some functions of government. But I 
believe we might well look toward the eventual development 
of grants not restricted as to purpose, as is now the case in 
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some foreign countries and in some states. 

The essential point in constructing our new Federalism— 
which we might call “national federalism”’—is to look sepa- 
rately at taxing and spending. Revenues should be collected 
preponderantly at the Federal level because a national tax 
system can best tap an economy that is national in its charac- 
ter. But where decision-making can best be made at the local 
level and national uniformity is not essential, then the scheme 
should be so designed that—as in our education bill—-the 
money can safely be distributed to the States and localities for 
administration. The Swiss system, whereby all taxes are, I 
believe, collected centrally and then shared among all levels 
of government, deserves our careful study. 


VI 


I shall deal more briefly with the second great handicap to 
the provision of local public services—obsolete organization— 
because most of its aspects do not come under the heading 
of federalism. 

The problems have been oft-described. Numerous, over- 
lapping governmental units—most of them too tiny to be 
effective in dealing with metropolitan problems; the irrational 
pattern of state boundaries, which slice through rivers and 
valleys and metropolitan areas; the absence of any layer of 
government coterminous with the metropolitan areas; the 
proliferation of special purpose authorities; obsolete city char- 
ters; outmoded political machines—these defects are generally 
beyond action at the Federal level, although there may be an 
occasional avenue through which the Federal government can 
exercise influence. We might, for example, borrow the “work- 
able program” idea from urban renewal and make certain 
grants or loans conditional on the development of a workable 
program on a metropolitan scale. If this were the case in 
regard to Federal aid for mass transit, the financial incentive 
might force the municipalities that comprise a metropolitan 
area to get together for effective area-wide transit planning. 
Water development, which can be rationally organized only 
by river basins, surely demands greater Federal participation, 
which might be conditioned on new forms of organization 
among the States and their local governmental units. 

The States, likewise, cannot be reformed from Washington. 
Urban under-representation in State legislatures; obsolete state 
constitutions; limited tax structures—these can only be dealt 
with by the people of the several states. But there is this safety 
valve: If the states cannot be made effective participants in 
dealing with metropolitan problems, they can always be 
by-passed—as they have been, generally, in such fields as 
housing and urban renewal. 

But what we at the Federal level cam do is reorganize the 
Federal government itself for purposes of the new Federalism. 
Our structure, too, is obsolete. A visitor from another planet, 
studying the makeup of our Government, would surely con- 
clude that ours is still a rural nation. We have a Department 
of Agriculture, with a budget of $6 billion. We have a De- 
partment of the Interior concerned with millions of acres of 
empty land. But we have no department of the government 
concerned with the problems of the metropolitan areas where 
most of our people live and where the need for expansion of 
public services is so heavily concentrated. 

I have prepared and will introduce this week legislation to 
create a Department of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs, 
to consist of the present Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
which would be given, in addition to its operating functions, 
a general role as spokesman within the Government for urban 
communities. 

I have reviewed the attack which Mr. Merriam made upon 
proposals for a new Department. With all due respect to Mr. 
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Merriam, I must say that he indulged in the old trick of 
setting up a straw man and then knocking it down. He ridi- 
culed the idea of putting the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Bureau of Public Assistance, and 
the Corps of Engineers in a Department of Urban Affairs. 
But I know of nobody who has made any such proposal. 

Under my conception, these functions of government which 
serve the whole population, urban and rural, would remain 
in their existing departments. Assigned to the new department 
would be only functions which relate directly and either ex- 
clusively or predominantly to cities and metropolitan areas, 
and these have already been clustered in an agency which is 
bigger than several of our existing departments—the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. This Agency administers not only 
the programs to spur home-building, but such generalized 
urban programs as urban renewal, loans for community facili- 
ties, and aid to urban and metropolitan planning. 

You may ask, why a department? Why not a coordinating 
committee such as Mr. Merriam advocated? 

Frankly, because we need a vital center of thought and 
action, and—again with all due respect—committees just are 
not suited to that purpose. A committee is the sum of its 
members, nothing more. It has no life of its own. What is 
needed is an executive and a staff with a broad responsibility 
for studying the problems of metropolitan areas and for 
thinking creatively about the role of the Federal government 
in the solutions. If no member of the committee has such 
responsibility, then the committee will not have it. A com- 
mittee can, in Mr. Merriam’s illustration, make sure that the 
highway builders have been introduced to the urban renewal 
administrators, but it can do little more. 

The cities of America need a voice at the summit equal 
in status to the voice of agriculture. A Department headed 
by a Secretary is suited to that purpose. A Committee, con- 
sisting of twenty busy men taking time out periodically for a 
meeting or a quick luncheon together, is hardly a suitable 
substitute. 
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An alternative suggestion, advanced by Louis Brownlow 
among others, has more merit. That is to create an agency in 
the Executive Office of the President with staff of its own 
and with a planning and coordinating responsibility. Yet it 
is my experience that the most productive planning is that 
which is closely associated with the vitality of action programs. 
An agency which daily administers planning grants, urban 
renewal and slum clearance, public housing, and community 
faciliry loans can best nourish the creative thinking that is 
the missing ingredient. 

Let us promote the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
Cabinet level and rename it a Department of Housing and 
Metropolitan Affairs, with a broad charter to concern itself 
with the problems of metropolitan living and to conduct 
research, develop ideas, and initiate legislation and program 
recommendations. If there were still need for Mr. Merriam’s 
committee or for a coordinating unit in the Executive Office 
of the President, I would see no objection. But I suspect that 
once the Secretary of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs were 
seated at the Cabinet table, the demand for additional co- 
ordinating mechanisms would quickly disappear. 


Vil 


The great weakness of democracy, and the ever-present 
threat to its survival, is political lag. A dictatorship can quickly 
remold its institutions, save only the institution of dictatorship 
itself; a democracy cannot. A democracy inevitably lumbers 
along, therefore, with outmoded and creaky machinery. Un- 
fortunately, short of a crisis it rarely modernizes its machinery. 
But those who see the need can not do other than keep trying. 

Our traditional concept of Federalism—outmoded in the 
last century by the nationalization of our economy and in this 
century by the urbanization of our society—is a case of 
political lag which urgently deserves our attention. I hope 
that university communities such as this one, located here in 
the nation’s capital, will assume leadership in re-thinking and 
re-shaping our concepts of Federalism to accord with the 
realities of modern life. 


The Challenge Of Africa 


THE NEW AFRICA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
By FRANCIS O. WILCOX, Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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far-reaching changes that are taking place there. These 

changes, which involve the transfer of political power 
to African leadership, constitute one of the most important 
developments of the 20th Century. 

The whole continent is astir as the march towards self- 
government and independence continues with amazing speed. 
In most countries there is no longer any question as to 
whether independence will come; the only question is how 
soon. It is fairly safe to say that more new sovereign states 
will be created in Africa during the next few years than 
have ever been created before during any comparable period 
in world history. The 1960's may well be the African decade. 

The challenge presented by these developments is of major 
importance to the United States and to the United Nations. 
I would like to examine with you tonight the main elements 
of that challenge. 

The sheer size of Africa staggers the imagination, con- 
founds the scholar, and, I have had occasion to discover, 


[erecting from Africa profoundly impressed by the 


wearies the traveler. It is as large as the United States, 
Western Europe, India and the Chinese mainland put to- 
gether. Within its borders live over 200 million people, 
including virtually all the races and religions of mankind. 
There are some 700 indigenous languages currently in use, 
with many of the educated leaders having mastered at least 
one modern European tongue. 

This world within a world is so diversified that one is 
tempted to describe it by paradox. It is the home of the 
world’s shortest and tallest human beings, the Batwa, or 
pygmies, and Batutsi, who live side by side in the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. The continent is burgeoning 
with natural resources; it is a treasure trove of diamonds; 
gold and scarce minerals, and oil has been discovered in large 
quantities in the middle of one of the most desolate spots on 
earth, the Sahara. Despite these riches, you can find there 
some of the world’s worst slums and abysmally-low living 
standards. Over large areas of the continent there is acute 
race conflict, but, at the same time, a number of white Euro- 
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peans, nominated and elected by black Africans, are now 
serving in legislatures and Cabinets in the self-governing 
states of former French West and Equatorial Africa. Illiteracy 
is widespread, but there is a fervent desire for education and 
most of the newly-independent countries are devoting large 
proportions of their time, effort and money to teaching their 
citizens. 

Is anything certain in all this enormous, complex region? 
I think so. Africa is on the march. The achievement of politi- 
cal independence and economic growth is the burning aspira- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of the people of the 
continent. From the outside, this appears as the last stage of 
an important historical process, inevitably and a little dis- 
orderly, but for the people concerned it is a matter of great 
urgency. 

As more and more African states become independent, 
they tend to look to the United States and the United Nations 
for assistance in solving the prodigious problems which con- 
front them. I believe that the future position of the United 
States and the free world is closely tied up with the success 
of their efforts. Certainly, the failure of these people to achieve 
economic and social progress under free governments of their 
own choosing would be a serious setback to free world 
interests. 

Where does the United States stand with respect to these 
developments? Some critics have attempted to claim that our 
position has been marred by ambiguities and reservations; 
others have accused us of going too far too fast. It seems to 
me that our attitude has been clear. There is no wavering in 
our conviction that the orderly transition from colonial rule 
to self-government or independence should be carried reso- 
lutely to completion. We have said so repeatedly, and I am 
happy to say it again. Our history and traditions could not 
permit us to react otherwise. 

Everywhere I went in Africa I found an encouraging 
reservoir of good will for America. The people of Africa look 
upon the United States as a friend and as a nation that can 
naturally sympathize with their aims and aspirations. They 
would be greatly surprised and deeply disappointed if we did 
not extend a helping hand in their hour of need. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AFRICAN STATES 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


It is inevitable that the rapid evolution of what could 
once be described as the Dark Continent should have a 
profound effect on the United Nations. One measure of 
Africa’s place in the world organization is that nearly one- 
third—thirty-five in all—of the 123 resolutions adopted by 
the Fourteenth General Assembly last fall dealt specifically 
with African affairs. These resolutions ranged from such 
difficult problems as French nuclear tests in the Sahara and 
race conflict in South Africa to less difficult but basic questions 
such as the training of indigenous civél servants in the Trust 
Territories. 

If the United Nations has come to devote more and more 
time to discussion of African problems, world problems in 
general have been influenced increasingly by the presence in 
the UN of African States. There are now ten African States 
in the United Nations: Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic 
and the Union of South Africa. They will be joined later this 
year by at least five and possibly six or more new members: 
Cameroun, Togo, The Belgian Congo, Somalia and Nigeria, 
and probably by the Mali Federation, and the Malagasy Re- 
public (Madagascar) whose leaders are now negotiating in 
Paris for full independence within a modified French Com- 
munity. 
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Not only is the continent of Africa on the move; this 
revolution has called forth corresponding movement within 
the United Nations itself. It seems clear that within a very 
few years, African staves will become the largest single re- 
gional group in the United Nations. You will remember that 
there were 51 original members of the United Nations. There 
are now 82, and in another few years membership will 
probably total over 100, with perhaps as many as 30 coming 
from the African continent. 

There are some who argue that the prospective enlarge- 
ment will mean that the United Nations will no longer be 
a useful instrument for promoting the national interests of 
the United States or for promoting the cause of world peace. 
This strikes me as an unduly pessimistic view. That the 
General Assembly will become more unwieldy is undeniable. 
That the future growth of the United Nations will strengthen 
the anti-colonial forces is likewise quite apparent. That the 
drive of the under-developed countries for a greater voice in 
international affairs and greater benefits to them will be en- 
hanced is also evident. 

But there is no real cause for alarm. In practice, while 
there is a tendency for the African and Asian states to band 
together on certain issues, the states of Asia and Africa do 
not regularly vote together as a bloc. The so-called Asian- 
African bloc—which is a misnomer—is made up of states 
with differing interests arising from diversity of history, cul- 
ture, traditions and geographic location. 

There is great opportunity within the framework of the 
United Nations for co-operative efforts between ourselves and 
the African states to advance our mutual interests. True, 
African members thus far have been mainly preoccupied with 
colonial problems, and the support of independence for the 
remaining dependent areas in Africa. They have tended to 
keep out of the controversies which have divided the West 
and the Communist bloc. However, we can expect that the 
African states will focus their attention increasingly on prob- 
lems of world-wide concern as the remaining dependencies 
attain sovereignty. 

We must not assume that the addition of numerous African 
states means that the United States will be outvoted in the 
United Nations. On issues vital to our interests and those 
of the free world, widespread support will continue to be 
forthcoming. There is, in fact, a broad identiry of common 
interest which we share with the states of Africa. If we take 
into account in sufficient measure the aspirations and the 
objectives of so many of the newly emerging states, we can 
utilize the United Nations for constructive leadership. The 
United Nations has demonstrated time and time again a 
remarkable capacity for flexibility and adjustment in the 
face of new circumstances. 

In the expanded United Nations, there will be more than 
ever before a premium on constructive policies. It is up to us 
to continue to bring forward such policies. We should not 
forget that the United Nations is in many ways a mirror of 
our political influence in the world—a barometer of relations 
among states. 

I am confident that with patience and resourcefulness our 
position in the United Nations—this year and in the future— 
will continue to promote our interests and serve the cause 
of world peace. 


THE CHALLENGE OF AFRICAN ISSUES 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
Since its beginning, the United Nations has been deeply 
involved in the consideration of colonial and trusteeship 
questions in Africa and throughout the world. For our part 
we have sought to participate constructively in these dis- 
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cussions. Since the days of Woodrow Wilson, the United 
States has been largely responsible for universal acceptance 
of the idea that administering powers should be accountable 
to the international community. I am convinced that the 
Trusteeship System has had a major impact on the develop- 
ment of the African continent. It has set the sights of the 
administering powers on higher international standards of 
administration. It is no accident that five of the seven African 
Trust Territories will have become independent by March 
1961, and that important progress will also have been made 
by the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

In stating this, I do not wish to detract from the solid 
achievements of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and 
Italy in bringing their dependent peoples to the stage of in- 
dependence. 

If colonialism is now rejected by virtually all Africans, one 
may well ask whether its role has been lacking in constructive 
achievement. Some observers of African affairs insist that it 
has. Ir seems to me that the reverse is true. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that the system has played a necessary 
role in the political, social and economic development of the 
Continent. It has provided one of the essential channels through 
which the knowledge and skills of the more developed coun- 
tries could be made available to the peoples of Africa. In a 
recent statement, former Ambassador Charles T. O. King of 
Liberia, explained that Liberian poverty stemmed from the 
fact that his country had always been independent and had 
therefore never reaped the material benefits of colonialism. 
The difference, he continued, was comparable to that be- 
tween the home of a man who has had to accomplish every- 
thing by his own sweat and toil and that of a man who has 
enjoyed a large inheritance. 

There inevitably comes a time when a dependent people 
wishes to manage its own affairs. Once this stage is reached, 
and it has been attained in large areas of Africa, the wise 
administrator looks for a new relationship. That a modern 
and mutually beneficial relationship has been created so often 
is indeed a tribute to the good sense of both partners. 

It is, of course, essential that any future relationship be- 
tween Africa and the Western nations be freely chosen by 
the African nations themselves. Nevertheless, it is our earnest 
hope that the peoples of Africa will recognize the affinity of 
interests which they share not only with the United States, 
but also with former administering powers of Western Europe. 
In other words, we hope that the colonial relationship can be 
replaced by a new relationship of friendship and cooperation 
based upon equality, mutual respect and mutual benefit. 

One example among many is the new relationship being 
evolved between France and the Mali Federation, which I 
recently had occasion to observe. After the independence of 
“*sli in 1960, France will itself propose Mali’s candidacy to 
the United Nations. It appears to me that this promises well 
for Mali’s future, because it is a reflection of the sentiments of 
mutual good will and understanding which characterize re- 
lations between France and Mali. 


THE ALGERIAN QUESTION 

I would be less than candid if I did not admit that there 
were a number of other questions not so easily resolved and 
which cause us great concern. The Algerian question is a 
case in point. In Algeria a minority of European extraction 
lives amid a Moslem majority. These two communities which 
almost literally cannot survive without each other find it dif- 
ficult to live side by side under the terms which have prevailed 
in the past. A Moslem nationalist movement has for the past 
six years been fighting for the ultimate goal of Algerian in- 
dependence. France denies that the nationalist organization 
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speaks for the mass of Algerians and, while trying to adapt 
the administration of Algeria to the changing times, is fighting. 
to prevent the severance of Algeria’s ties with France. In these 
circumstances, clearly no solution is possible without good 
faith and restraint by all concerned. 

We have a great sympathy for and much in common with 
France, our oldest ally. At the same time, we believe it is 
important that effect be given to the aspirations of the people 
of Algeria by peaceful means. We are anxious to see an end to 
violence and bloodshed. We favor a just, peaceful and demo- 
cratic solution. 

The bitterness of conflict, the shadow of fear, and the gnaw- 
ing worry of uncertainty, all add to the inherent complexities. 
of the problem. Last September President de Gaulle made a 
far reaching and significant declaration concerning the prob- 
lem of Algeria. In this declaration the principle of self-deter- 
mination was recognized specifically as being applicable to 
Algeria. We welcomed this declaration, in the words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “containing explicit promises of self-deter- 
mination for the Algerian peoples.” While recent difficulties in 
Algeria have not enhanced the prospects, the United States 
nevertheless continues to hope that circumstances will evolve 
in such a way that a just, peaceful and democratic solution for 
Algeria will soon be realized. 


RACE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

A quite different problem exists on the southern tip of the 
continent. 

The race question in the Union of South Africa is basic, 
extremely complex and undoubtedly represents one of the 
United Nations’ thorniest problems. The present population of 
the Union is estimated at nearly 14 million, divided into 3 
million Europeans, about 9 million African, one and one- 
fourth million “coloreds’—i.e., descendents of mixed mar- 
riages—and around one-half million Indians. The Union 
Government has officially espoused the doctrine of apartheid 
or separate development. In theory, apartheid eventually will 
be made fully effective by the removal of the Africans to their 
own self-administered reserves, but, in the meantime, the 
black man is subject to a number of discriminatory practices. 

This racial discrimination has been extensively debated at 
the United Nations, and for the last two years resolutions 
critical of the Union's policy were adopted by overwhelming 
majorities. What is most serious in this situation, is that the 
policy of apartheid is buttressed and formally approved by 
statute. While recognizing the shortcomings of the Union of 
South Africa in the field of human rights, we have always been 
reluctant to single it out for criticism when so many other 
nations in the world, including our own, have not been beyond 
reproach. 

We need all the understanding possible to cope with the 
problems found on the opposite tips of the Continent. On the 
one hand, the sentiments of those who feel oppressed and 
discriminated against are easy to understand. On the other 
hand, one can appreciate the feelings of people who estab- 
lished themselves in a new land at a time when our ancestors 
were doing the same thing on the soil of America, but who 
‘now find themselves a minority in a restlessly stirring con- 
tinent. But understanding need not mean approval, and I 
doubt that any policy based upon the long-range domination 
of one racial group by another can very long endure. 

This calls to mind the fundamental principle which was 
stated so well by the New York Times not long ago: “If all 
God's chillun don’t have wings, as the old spicitual says they 
do, then none of them have wings.” 

These are not the only areas in which racial conflict exists 
or can be foreseen. But the gratifying thing to me is that it 
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is so little prevalent. Over vast stretches of the continent, the 
white man is accepted without bitterness or hatred, and in- 
dividuals are judged in accordance with their personalities and 
intentions. This surely speaks well for the character and per- 
sonality of the peoples of Africa. 


THE CHALLENGE OF ASSISTANCE TO THE 
New AFRICAN STATES 

Other major African problems were aptly defined by UN Secretary 
General Hammarskjo!d recently. Following his 24-country African visit, 
the Secretary General told a news conference on February 4: “On the 
continent of Africa, there is the problem of personnel. There is the 
problem of money. There is the problem of education, and there is the 
problem of, let us say, moral support in the reshaping and shaping of 
a nation.” 

What can the United States and the United Nations do to assist in 
these fields ? 

The requirement for trained personnel is acute in many parts of 
Africa. Civil services have until recently been staffed largely by trained 
European administrators and technicians. Inevitably, many of these will 
leave once the countries they have helped to administer become inde- 
pendent. Even when they are willing to continue on the job, the new 
African governments have a perfectly understandable desire to staff 
their bureaucracies with indigenous personnel as rapidly as feasible. In 
those rare cases such as Guinea where the attainment of independence 
was abrupt and angry, prodigious problems can be posed for the 
African administrations. 

It has been argued that personnel shortages in Africa stem from 
shortcomings of the educational systems provided by the administering 
power. This is only part of the truth. It seems that everyone, African 
and European alike, underestimated the rapidity of political develop- 
ments on the Continent. European educators therefore usually stressed 
quality rather than quantity of education. The attitude of everyone con- 
cerned has been changing radically, and there is an intense desire on 
the part of Africans everywhere for education and a willingness on the 
part of Europeans to provide it. 

With few exceptions, there is everywhere in Africa a clear lack of 
capital development and even of funds for basic government operations. 
The United Nations, for example, has long been concerned over the 
budgetary deficit which Somalia will face after independence, a deficit 
amounting to approximately 5 million dollars a year for at least the 
next ten years. The problem of Somalia has been extensively debated 
and is generally known because it was a UN Trust Territory, but the 
fact is there are a good many other African countries in similar finan- 
cial straits. 

Until very recently, United States assistance to African countries was 
but a minute proportion of our total world commitments. The emer- 
gence of so many independent African states presents us with real chal- 
lenges and to meet them the United States and the United Nations are 
actively planning new programs of assistance. 

One approach is to expand our bilateral assistance. Congress has been 
asked to include in its appropriation for ICA for 1961 the sum of $20 
million for a Special Program for Tropical Africa. This sum would be 
over and above the normal expenditures of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in Africa for technical assistance and capital devel- 
opment. We plan to use most of these funds in assisting African lead- 
ers with basic educational planning and program development, teacher 
training, language training, vocational and agricultural training pro- 
grams, and related fields. It would also be used to encourage regional 
cooperation for the development of Africa's resources. 


UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE 


We are also encouraging and supporting the utilization of the United 
Nations as a constructive force in the advancement of Africa. 

In 1959, for example, the UN sent over 600 technical experts to 
Africa. It also gave fellowships to over 400 Africans, enabling them to 
study abroad in order to acquire the know-how that will help Africa to 
provide its own experts in the future. I believe this program should be 
substantially increased. 

In addition, the United Nations Special Fund, established in 1959, 
launched in its first year of existence seven projects for Africa, with a 
toral value of $5.5 million. These projects in Ghana, Nigeria, Guinea, 
Libya, and Egypt, together with one regional project, will help encour- 
age further investments of public and private funds on the continent. 

Another new program, and one that is still in its experimental stages, 
is generally known as the OPEX program. This program will provide 
experienced Operational and Executive personnel from abroad to serve 
as government officials in new countries where such assistance is re- 
quested because of a dearth of experienced people. Many requests for 
this type of assistance have been received by the United Nations from 
Africa and it is expected that this program will be of real value to 
those countries. 

The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations are also doing in- 
creasingly important work in Africa. I might mention in particular the 
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World Health Organization, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the International Labor Organization, and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. There are still others besides these which 
put their specialized knowledge and skill to work to solve the pressing 
problems of underdevelopment. 

More and more countries have been increasing their contributions to 
the United Nations assistance programs, but still greater contributions 
will be required if the UN is to meet the expanding needs in Africa. 
We have hopes that the necessary financial resources will be forthcom- 
ing. We are sure that if the UN can play its full role in assisting the 
development of the young countries of Africa, the benefits will accrue 
not i to Africa but to the UN and to ourselves and the world in 
general. 

What is equally important to define and implement is what Mr. Ham- 
marskjold called “moral support in the reshaping and shaping of a 
nation.”’ I think it can be explained by citing the words of one Ghanian 
statesman: ‘What we want from the United States is sympathy for our 
aspirations, and understanding for our mistakes.” 


U. S. UNDERSTANDING OF AFRICAN PROBLEMS 


It has seemed to me that the United States was uniquely equipped to 
understand African problems and aspirations and to iend this moral 
support. For example, there has been considerable discussion in this 
country recently about Africa’s capacity to sustain democratic govern- 
ments. 

I would like in this connection to quote briefly from an article 
entitled “Will Democracy Work in Africa’: by the outstanding Tan- 
ganyika political leader, Mr. Julius Nyerere. Mr. Nyerere points out: 
“A country’s struggle for freedom . . . leaves no room for differences 
.. . It is this nationalist movement which fights for, and achieves, inde- 
pendence. It, therefore, inevitably forms the first government of the 
independent state. It would surely be ridiculous to expect that a coun- 
try should voluntarily divide itself for the sake of conforming to a 
particular expression of ‘democracy’ which happens to be seen in terms 
of a government party and an opposition party; and to expect a country 
to do this in midstream and during a struggle which calls for the com- 
plete unity of all its people.” 

Mr. Nyerere’s statement may well recall some of our own experiences 
after the American revolution when for a short period we had only one 
political party in our country. I would hope, however, that the one- 
party system where it exists in Africa will be designed to serve as a 
transition to a more advanced stage of democratic government. 

Most of the political forces in Africa today—the urge for independ- 
ence, the attempt to form representative governments, and the cam- 
paign for African unity—can be illuminated by a return to our own 
history. There is something of a parallel here which has not escaped 
many African statesmen, who often speak in terms of a “United States 
of Africa’ or who otherwise mention the American experience to throw 
light on their own difficulties. Nothing would disillusion the African 
more than to find that the lessons he has learned in American univer- 
sities have been forgotten by Americans. 

There is another factor, apart from shared historical experience, that 
should facilitate understanding between the Africans and ourselves. 
That is the very important fact that ten per cent of the American popu- 
lation is of African origin. Indeed, there are more people of African 
origin in the United States than there are in any other country or.ter- 
ritory in the world except Nigeria. It is understandable that our people 
have watched African developments with strong interest. Among our 
own Negro fellow-citizens there are many men and women who can 
play useful roles in building bridges between the United States and 
Africa. 

As I have pointed out above, there has been a great deal of interest 
in the idea Ap federated Africa or a ‘United States of Africa.’ Most 
African leaders with whom I talked expressed the view that this is an 
ideal that does not have much practical significance at the present time. 
In fact, each emerging state is now confronted with a formidable array 
of urgent domestic problems which it must resolve. These matters must 
take priority over the complicated issues involved in a united Africa. 
Consequently, even though there may be a tendency for certain states 
in particular regions to federate, or at the very least to work closely 
together on problems of mutual interest, I doubt very much if any sig- 
nificant progress towards a united Africa can be made in the near future. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF NEW AFRICA 

In looking to the future of Africa, there are several very real dangers 
which the new countries will face and which most responsible African 
leaders readily acknowledge. Let me refer briefly to each of these. 

First of all, there will be the temptation not to use to the fullest the 
administrative competence and the technical know-how available among 
the white elements of the population. We can all recall just how much 
political appeal the maxim “throw the rascals out’’ had during certain 
periods in our own history. By the same token, political extremists in 
Africa—disregarding their nation’s welfare—may well insist upon the 
premature withdrawal of white men from positions of responsibility. 
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Such a trend could have disastrous consequences. It could result in 
lower standards of administration when better government should be 
the goal. It could engender hostility and animosity instead of the team- 
work between the Europeans and the Africans that is so desperately 
needed. It could create instability and thus discourage foreign aid and 
private investment, both of which are essential to real progress 

Another danger lies in the ever-present threat of communist subver- 
sion and intrigue. It is true that in the countries I visited I heard few 
reports of any effective communist activity. Indeed, at the present time, 
there are relatively few individual communists or organized communists 
parties on the continent. Such communist parties as do exist in the 
independent African states are small and severely circumscribed by gov- 
ernments jealous of their newly-won independence. I am convinced, 
however, that in the future communist leaders will redouble their 
efforts to increase their influence among the young people, in the trade 
union movement, and in other strategic segments of the African popu- 
lation. 

The major communist threat to Africa at the moment is an external 
one. By that I mean the persistent attempts of international communism 
to penetrate and subvert the newly emerging nations of Africa. Al 
though African governments generally are aware of the problem and 
seem determined to curtail subversive activities, we must not under- 
estimate the ability of a few dedicated communists to cause serious 
trouble. It is clear, if this threat is to be met, that necessary steps must 
be taken to avoid the kind of political and economic instability that so 
often leads to communist subversion 

Finally, there is a danger that some of the new African states, encour- 
aged by a spirit of intense nationalism and by inter-tribal rivalries, 
might engage in a competitive arms race that would lower their eco- 
nomic vitality and increase the risk of wars on that continent. Now 
arms control is very much like weight control—as every Western nation 
should admit. It is much easier to stay thin than it is to take off excess 
weight once it has been added 

It is, of course, the right of every sovereign state to determine the 
ends for which its gg tte energy and its resources will be used. It 

would be a tragic thing, however, if these new states—whose resources 
are so meager—were to embark upon the kind of arms competition that 
would divert their productive capacity from constructive ends 

This is something which the African states will have to decide for 
themselves. It is possible, however, if they only have the courage to 
grasp the nettle while there is still time, the U nited Nations might be 
helpful in finding an answer to their problem 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The challenge put to us by current African developments is formid- 
able. Almost everywhere, Africans are boldly assuming their increased 
responsibilities. It seems to me there are several courses of action we 
should follow in order to be helpful 

First, I think it is imperative that we increase our own knowledge 
and understanding of the problems of Africa. This is a job not only for 
the press, radio and television, which during the past year have done 
much to focus public attention on the developing African scene, but 
also for our great universities. Unless the news is presented against a 
solid background of information it is likely to be misinterpreted and 
misunderstood 

It is in this connection that the work of American universities in the 
past decade has been so outstanding. Ten years ago, only two univer 
sities in the entire United States offered courses on Africa; there are 
now 29. of which six have major African area studies. The new African 
Studies Association now boasts over 600 members. Books, learned ar- 
ticles and speeches have been produced in large quantities and in excel 
lent quality, but much more is needed 

We have a great deal to learn and time is growing short. Africans 
who travel in the United States still find fixed in the American mind 
certain stereotypes evoked by words such as “witchcraft’’ and ‘“‘primi- 
tive.” It is true, of course, that there is much in Africa that is still 
primitive; but cities like Salisbury, Dakar and Leopoldville are as mod- 
ern as many American cities 

Secondly, if we need to know much more about Africa, it is at least 
as true that Africans need to learn much more about the United States 
Certainly there is little awareness in Africa of our attempts to solve our 
own race problems and far too much emphasis on the materialistic 
rather the human side of our culture. Frequently, too, one encounters 
a rather unrealistic belief in American omnipotence followed by disil- 
lusionment when we fail to measure up to their expectations 

There are a number of ways by which we can attempt to solve this 
problem. We can do this in the long run most effectively by expansion 
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of our student exchange program. In 1955, there were 851 students 
from sub-Saharan Africa studying in American universities; by 1959, 
the number had risen to 1,190. Does this sound impressive? There were 
in 1959, 47,245 foreign students in American universities, of which 
the African share was less than two per cent. This is much too small a 
number, although we have managed so far to substitute quality for 
quantity. Among the more illustrious graduates of American universi- 
ties are the Prime Minister of Ghana, and the Premier of the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria. 

Thirdly, although education of the young is the most pressing job, 
we should also expand our leadership grants to outstanding African 
statesmen, administrators and technicians. We have done a good deal 
in this field, but the need far outweighs available resources 

Fourth, a step-up in the tempo of our information activities in Africa 
is also essential. We now have an impressive number of centers oper- 
ated by the United States Information Service in Africa. There are cur- 
rently 15 central posts, nine branch posts and three reading rooms, 
working through local public information media and telling the United 
States’ story through films and libraries. In some countries, USIS carries 
on English-language teaching, and in many other ways extends African 
knowledge of America. 

Fifth, it is important to expand the economic assistance which can be 

nade available for Africa. We are convinced that it is in the United 
States interest to increase direct assistance to Africa and a sum of 20 
million dollars has been requested by ICA for this purpose for next 
year 

I believe that our own efforts can be complemented in an important 
way by an expansion of United Nations activities in Africa. There is 
growing support in Africa for the kind of assistance made available by 
the United Nations. The Secretary General stated that this was his im- 
pression following his recent 24-country tour; I found the same senti- 
ment everywhere I travelled. Multilateral aid has much to recommend 
it. It is easier for experts representing the world community to give 
advice on economic matters that will require a country to take unpopu- 
lar political measures, increasing taxes, for example. Moreover, multi- 
lateral aid tends to mitigate some of the worst features of the shopping 
between East and West that some countries have learned to carry on. 
It cannot replace bilateral assistance, but we believe it has unique quali- 
ties which make it peculiarly adaptable to African countries 

Increased aid through the United Nations would have a beneficial 
political aspect as well. We can expect a certain amount .of unrest in 
Africa. Frontiers were often established arbitrarily by European powers 
without much regard to ethnic or linguistic factors. For example, de- 


spite prolonged United Nations efforts, there is no mutually-accepted 


frontier between Ethiopia and the new state of Somalia. As a result 
Africa, like other continents, will be beset by many formidable political 
and economic problems. The United Nations can be of great assistance 
in their solution. I believe that a UN presence, primarily to furnish 
economic and technical advice and assistance, in particular cases, can 
be an element of considerable political stability as well. 

Finally, I would like to sum up my impressions in the following way 
As one travels through Africa today, one can vividly sense the spirit 
which gave rise to our own Declaration of Independence with its ring- 
ing concepts of human dignity and equality. Fortunately, the transition 
to independence is nearly everywhere being carried out with the assist- 
ance and the approval of the administering powers. 

The new political and economic responsibilities which the emerging 
African nations have assumed are nothing short of staggering. Manv of 
their problems seem almost insurmountable. There will be some mis- 
takes made. There will be some stumbling done. But let us be hopeful 
and charitable in our attitude, and let us remember our own halting 
beginnings. 

I returned from Africa awed, disturbed and optimistic. I was awed 
by the size and complexity of the giant that is moving on to the world 
stage; disturbed by the magnitude of the problems that remain to be 
resolved; and encouraged by the growing amount of racial harmony 
that I encountered. 

No one can doubt that the newly emerging states of, Africa have an 
extremely difficult task ahead. A new state cannot be built in a day. It 
will take time—and energy and money—and sweat and blood and tears 
But as they move on toward their goal of human betterment they know 
they have the sympathetic interest and the support of the government 
and the people of the United States. 

I am confident that the peoples of Africa will succeed in establishing 
their rightful place in the family of nations, and that they will make a 
significant contribution to the United Nations and the cause of world 


peace. 
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